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flotsam of war 
Once they were happy. They had loving parents, homes, 


comfort. But war tore their world apart—and left them only 
desolation, chaos, tears. There are over two million orphans like 


these in China. 
BISHOP OF HONG KONG AND SOUTH 
CHINA cables : “* Completely satisfied after 


investigation money reaching needs quickly 
economically.” 


Help the people of China by sending a donation to LADY CRIPPS, 


Sritish United Aid to China 
(Dept. 23a) 57, New Bond Street, London, W.1 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) *Phone Mayfair 6911/3 


They need comfort, food, clothing, shelter. 
China is doing her utmost for 
them, but we must help too— now 
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These marks indicate metal shrinkage 


KODAK FILM 


is in the factories helping to 
produce vital aircraft parts 


The above X-ray picture of a light alloy 
casting is typical of the way radiography 
exposes hidden internal flaws that might 
cause serious breakdowns. Industrial 
radiography today uses up vast quanti- 
ties of ‘Kodak’ If you have 
difficulty in buying a spool, please re- 


Film. 





member such vital work must come first. 
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c= 
Mr. Payle-Madder, whose sublimations 


on canvas are the furore of the advanced art world, 
has been delayed in the completion of his masterpiece 
“Regret.”’ It was of a doorknob, two fingerstalls and 
a bottle of pickle. Fortunately (for us) the pickle was At Hartley’s, jam is made under perfect hygienic con- 
Pan Yan and when hunger broke in upon inspiration ditions. Every ingredient is of the finest quality avail- 
he consumed this portion of his model with an omelette able, every process is scientifically controlled. Yet 
of dried eggs. Which having finished, he was heard underlying these modern methods of production are the 
to murmur: “Regret be d....d! | simple principles of the home jam-maker. For Hartley’s 
r | make jam as mother makes it—only on the grand scale! 


Of course, Pan Yan 











is not so easy to 


Po il Yon = HARTLEY’S JAM 
‘wun Made mother’s way—on the grand scale! 
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| Speed up your 
SM ar f HESS _ Metabolic Rate 
and hasten recovery 


from illness 
WHEN the danger mark in an iliness 


e 
Se r 7 C eC is passed, your first thought is : 
“* When am I going to get well?” The 
answer to that question depends largely 
on your metabolic rate. 
f oO r t h e What is your metabolic rate ? Briefly, it 
is the rate at which your body burns up 
energy and replaces it by absorbing 
nourishment from food. ie might be 


5 m a r t e 5 t called your “ living rate.” 

After illness, your metabolic rate is 
slowed down. To get it back to normal, 
you need to absorb food to build up your 


S e r Vv i ¢ e 4 energy. But this is difficult because, when 


your metabolic rate is low, your appetite 
is poor and you don’t want to eat. 


laa Breaking the Vici Circle 
Men who were fastidious about dress, and were reas < : 
Doctors have found a way to break this 


conscious of the difference that a good collar makes, | vicious circle. They give you broths, 


in peace-time always chose ‘Van Heusen.”” These | soups, or meat extracts. In deciding which 
of these accepted preparations to take, it 







and 
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onus \ Re \\ 


John E. Fells & Sons Ltd., London, S.E.r 








before you same standards still hold good to-day! The fighting | js important to know that one meat 
BUY A HOUSE forces are ‘“‘smart about the neck’’ because they | preparation is outstandingly effective in 
you should know the advantages of the still choose “ Van Heusen.” raising the metabolic rate: it is Brand’s 


a a —. have + -y that, 
; ; : - | after taking Brand’s Essence, the meta- 
Many smart styles in white and coloured designs; | poi: Tate is raised with extraordinary 
also supplied in correct regulation shades of R.A.F. | quickness and sustained for a quite excep- 
tional length of time. 

And once the metabolic rate is raised, 
There are also “‘HARDING”’ Brand Shirts to match | appetite returns. You absorb nourish- 


‘ 5 ” | ment and speedily restore your body to 
all colours and designs of “VAN HEUSEN”’ Collars. | fuil health and vigour. Don’t delay your 


recovery a day longer than neces- 


| | 

| ' 

66 99 | sary. Take Brand’s Essence. © 

| You'll find it tempting and de- & 

licious when other food is ws 
Z repugnant. Price 3/- a bottle. 

| | 


Regd. Trade Mark BRAND’S ESSENCE 
| Sole Manufacturers: HARDING, TILTON & HARTLEY LTD., Taunton, Somerset. | 


Norwich Union scheme, incorporating full 
protection in the event of death. Apply 


NORWICH UNION 


Life Insurance Society ‘ 
P.O. Box 4, Surrey Street, Norwich, Norfolk. Blue and Khaki. 


NIPITS 


THE MEDICATED PASTILLES 


FOR | 
VOICE, THROAT & CHEST 


TEASDALE 6 CO. LTD., CARLISLE 
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ORIGINAL 


HARROGATE - 
OFFEE 


Send your signed “Personal 
Points " page (which will be re- 
turned) to John Farrah & Harro- 
gate Toffee Ltd., Harrogate. 





Acentury-long tradition for 
Quality makes Farrah’s 
Original Harrogate Toffee 
the instinctive choice when 
you wish to send sweets that 
will be ‘‘a very special treat.” 
During zoni: 


Prices ome ae bee postage) 2/3 for 
3 Ib. ; 3/11 for 1'lb. 


you can buy direct. 





They will be 
here soon | 
And so will the Vew 


models of the famous 


GAS COOKERS £ Tel 


Fitted with MAINSTAT Oven-Heat Control 
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Jacqmar 
Suitings, Tweeds 
& Dress Fabrics 
displayed in the 
Tacqmar Shops 
throughout the 


country include 
those used by the 


famous dress 
des igners, 


Vickor s hiebel 
Bianca Mosca 


Tacqmar 
16, GROSVEWOR ST.LONDON w 
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BUT ESCAPE CERTAIN 

for entire Family even_from @ 

highest floor if Automatic DAVY QM 

JOHN KERR & CO. (M/chr) LTD. 
Northwich, 15, Ches. 

DAVY Automatic FIRE ESCAPE ‘4, 







fitted. Average cost £9. 
Send 1d. stamp for details. 
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NATURE PROVIDES 


the finest remedies 


HEATH & HEATHER LTP. 


supply them 














Whos Really Who? 


ARBUSCADE CHARLES WILLIAM McLEopD; 
born 1883 at Bevistone, Bucks; educ. Eton, 
Caius and privately ; married (1901) Bertha d. 
of Sir Wilmot Bigge-Merger; three sons and 
four daughters; Chairman London and else- 
where Bank Ltd.. Director Marché Noir Wine 
Company; formerly assistant trainer Watchester 
City F.C., Captain Three Horse-shoes C.C., 
and Vice-capt. of industry; Publications - “Her 
Accrington Lover” (1914), “Millgirl in Mont- 
martre™ (1920) “Policewomen I Have Known” 


tol; Razor blades - WARDONIA 





WW 


(1935); Clubs - Athenaeum, Royal Yacht, Bris- ‘en 


Wardonia Blades 


FOR BETTER SHAVES. 
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All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are being 
distributed as equitably as 
possible. For the present, 
please “go easy with the 
soda” and return empty Bulbs 
promptly to your usual 
supplier. 
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HE WELL that was the magic of the Pied ask our surveyor to call... «The A ‘ — 
ALANCED . ; : e Arm enevolen 
IQUEUR Piper . . . but the surveyors he will advise you how the y aneey 
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All know the legend of the 


Pied Piper . but more 
important to know is the 
efficiency of the Ratin Service 
. “out of the houses the 
rats came tumbling!” . . 


and operators of the Ratin 
Service improve on legend... 


PUNCH or The 


_RATIN 


improves 
on legend! 


they work on scientific lines. 
Thoroughness . . . inspection 
and treatment at regular 
intervals... . that is the way 
the Ratin Service handles the 
rat menace. Write now, and 


Ratin Service can deal with 
your rat or mice problem. 


London Charivari 


| 
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Pay your debt 
to him 


He’s part of Britain’s biggest 
fighting force — the Army. 
He’s doing a wonderful 
job of work, he’s giving 
everything to win peace for 
you and yours. You can help 
to relieve the hardships that 
his war service has FSinne to him and his dependants. 
Support the Army Benevolent Fund. You can hand your 
donation over the counter at any Bank in the British 
Isles. Put your hand deep 
into your pocket and give 
wholeheartedly. 











Fund, by grants to Military 
Charities, helps them to give 


BENEVOLENT 
FUND 


PATRON H.M. THE KING 


NO PREPARATIONS FOR SALE. SERVICE ONLY, 


RATIN SERVICE 


THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD., 125 ras. MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: ABBey 7 
Main Branches at Birmingham, Bristol, onset rien Glasgow, London, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, ‘Newcastle, Nottingham, Salisbury, Sheffield and 
subsidiary branches throughout Great Britain. 


relief wherever needed to men 
and women of all sections of the 
Army and their dependants. 


(Registered under the 


20, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 
War Charities Act, 1940) ie . 























SPA TREATMENT); — 
FOR RHEUMATISM) 


Rheumatism gets a_ stranglehold 
on your system. ‘To-day, a course 


of treatment at a Spa is out of the 

question for most people, as neither ! ae 
time nor money can be spared. é 
‘Alkia’ Saltrates, however, may 
be described as a Spa treatment 
in your own home. It has the 
essential medicinal properties of 
seven world-famous Spas _ and 
similar beneficial effects as a course 
of drinking the Spa waters. A 
teaspoonful of ‘Alkia’ Saltrates 
in warm water before breakfast 
each morning will soon relieve the 
pain, and, taken regularly, dissolves 
impurities in the blood stream and 
eliminates them from the system, 
thus helping to prevent regular 
G attacks of Rheumatism. A _ bottle 
. of ‘Alkia’ Saltrates costs 3/9d, 
including Purchase Tax. Get a 
bottle to-day from your chemist 
and begin your Spa_ treatment 
to-morrow morning. 


‘ALKIA’ SALTRATES 


UNRIVALLED AS A 
WINTER RESORT 


The Branksome Tower Hotel, in 
its wonderful setting of pine trees, 
offers all that the war-weary or 
business-jaded man can desire— 
a cuisine that is internationally 
famous; an excellent cellar; and, 
above all, peace and quiet. 


Phone Bournemouth 4000 


BRANKSOME TOWER 
HOTEL 


Patronised by Royalty 





Spa treatment for Rheumatism 
has been recognised for many years 


as one of the most satisfactory 
\ methods of combating this insidious 





disease. Even a mild attack means 
pain and reduced working capacity, 
iN and you should act at once before 
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A quality product of STANDARD BRANDS LTD. 
ALDWYCH HOUSE LONDON W.C.2. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S DREAM 








Crawford’s Biscuits 


are good biscuits 
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That’s all 5 

4 for to-night, Children” / 





Se ee 
rr a Eee 


bginet 


What energy they’ye used during 
the day—and now it’s bedtime. A few 


quiet moments planning for tomorrow 


—then a cup of OXO and off to bed. 








To protect the family against infection— 














Make 
Wright’s 

the ‘rule’ for 
the Toilet 


and Nursery 


WRIGHTS 


COAL TAR SOAP 






ONE TABLET 
ONE COUPON 
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ANTISEPTIC WAX 
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As the Russians have launched eight distinct offensives, 
Dr. Goebbels thinks that any success they may appear to 
have should really be divided by eight. 


°o ° 


A Scots farmer has attended the bullock sales for thirty 
years without a break. The nearest china shop is now miles 
4 away. 
° ° 


A Bradford leather-maker 
has left nine thousand pounds 
in his will. And he started his 
apprenticeship with a tanner. 





° ° 


The tenant of an old 
Hove house says that the 
door-bell sometimes rings 
but there is nobody there. 
A more common example of 
psychic phenomena is the 
haunted telephone. 





‘a 














M 
y 


°o ° 


“Sate, Grandfather Clock, 8-day, by Joseph Butterworth, of 
Fecit, period 1725 . . .”—Advt. in Sheffield paper. 


Ah—just when Hogarth was working at Pinxit. 


°o ° 


According to an industrialist the time is now ripe for 
Churchill and Stalin to get together on the subject of trade 
agreements. All in good time— 
just at the moment their entire 
energies are directed towards 
eliminating the middle man. 


°o ° 


A Nazi party spokesman says 
the hour is very grave. So it may 
. ggven go down in the minutes. 


° ° 


Heads are shaking seriously in 
Berlin. The Luftwaffe’s days are 
spent, the army is assailed from 
all sides, and now Stalin’s thrust 
towards the heart of the Reich 
is directly menacing the navy. 


a 





There is an engine at each end of Hitler’s special train. 
No use. There is an impasse at each end of the line. 


ce] ° 


The Germans have moved more machinery from Silesia 
to Austria. This evacuation problem is getting simpler. 
Soon they will only have to turn the stuff round. 


fy 


° °o 


Berlin now has anew Police 
Chief. Himmler having had / 
the last one. 


oO o oO Be" 
6 / 







“The language of the 
sailor of to-day is much 
milder than it used to be,” 
says a naval padre. A \ 
parrot being brought home 
on leave was heard to 
apologize when a _ soldier’ 
accidentally knocked its cage 
off the luggage-rack. 


All express trains have been banned in the Reich. This 
is to ensure that no one inadvertently gets over where the 
frontier may soon inadvertently be. 


°o ° 


° ° 


The Voelkischer Beobachter asserts that even the most 
supreme military idiot can no longer minimize the danger 
confronting Germany. Still, in all 
fairness to the Fuehrer it must be 
admitted that he isn’t trying to. 


»” 











° ° 


Notice at a station in Manchester :— 





FOG SERVICE: 


ALL TRAINS CANCELLED 
= 











Simple, isn’t it! 
° ° 


During a rugby match in a fog 
the ball was lost. The players 
were informed of this at the end 
of the game. 
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The Quest 


down a forest clearing, -or might it be a woodland 
nymph or faun? Or perhaps I would trace it written in 
the colours of the sunset, or in the morning among the folds 
of mist as they cleared from the chimneys on the mountain 
tops. ’ 
r am speaking now of my epigram. I had always 
intended to make (and utter) at least one epigram before 
I died. Other men had done it. Could I not also join 
their mighty company ? 

Then it would be written, perhaps, in a dictionary of 
National Biography “His early years and middle age were 
undistinguished, but during his fifty-ninth year, he suddenly 
made the now famous remark ‘— — — — — a 

But what would be those words? And should I ever say 
them? As the years rolled on I despaired of supposing 
they would ever rise unbidder to my lips, and I set myself 
to an earnest study of the art, I might almost say the 
machinery, of the epigram. 

The verse form I discarded, nay, I despised. Ancient 
it was, but, on the whole, too easy. It was either a state- 
ment of undoubted fact, or something so rude as to be more 
fitted for an epitaph—where no action for libel is likely 
to ensue. 

It was one of the glittering generalizations about life 
that I intended to formulate (followed by loud laughter), 
a sentence paradoxical, pungent, pregnant, and, at the same 
time, profound. Only one. After that, I thought, I could 
relapse into a quiet old age. But how to lay the founda- 
tions, rear the pillars, tae arches, surmount the fabric 
with its memorable magnificent roof? There was, first of 
all, the subject-matter. Epigrams, it seemed, were, for 
the most part, made about: 


OR long it was a fugitive dream. I would catch sight 
of it, as one sees, or seems to see, a wild animal far 


Wealth and poverty 
Vice and virtue 
Men and women 


Idleness and industry 
Nations and their politics 
Wine and food 


It was a fairly imposing list. It seemed to me that 
something good and new about one of these topics (or some 
other) might, with sufficient labour and diligence, be said 
by almost any man. And I set to work. 

Almost at once I began to perceive a common pattern, 
a texture in the design. To take an ancient proverb, or 
current saying, and turn it upside down, or inside out, 
seemed to be one of the commonest devices, and many a 
long hour have I spent on old examples, twisting them (as 
Horace would have recommended) with nocturnal and 
diurnal hand. Once, I thought I had nearly achieved my 
goal. ‘You can take a horse to the water,” I murmured 
in a mood of frenzy, “but you can’t make it sink.” That 
seemed to bear the hallmark of the true epigram; but I 
reflected, sadly, that besides prefabricating an epigram 
one must prepare an occasion for using it. Merely to 
write a long book or (worse) a play, in which you lead up 
to your epigram, is the work of a poltroon. The epigram 
must flash out suddenly, spontaneously, provoked by a real 
event, by a genuine conversation. The only occasion for 
this epigram of mine seemed to be the moment of leaving 
a seaside hotel with one of those inflated rubber horses 
that add so much to the pleasures of sporting in the brine. 
But toil as I would, I could not contrive the incident. 
Just as I began to utter the first words, the whole party 
would bound forward, with glad cries, to the beach, leaving 
the important words (what we epigrammatists call the 


sting of the epigram) to be wasted on the wind, or spoken 
to a solitary sea-gull. 

Even more signally did I fail with another project, which 
cost me many hours of midnight toil. “Let me beat a 
nation’s gongs”’ (I thought while I was shaving), “and I care 
not who may write its poetry.” But that meant having 
the whole house-party lined up in the hall, before breakfast, 
and singing, or attempting to sing, verses of their own com- 
position, while I wrested the gong-stick from the hand of a 
respectful but indignant butler or a frightened parlour-maid. 

The opportunity never arose. 

It never, in my experience, does arise. How useless, 
for instance, to remark during the soup, “Honesty is the 
best policy, but the premiums are exorbitant,” and then 
find that everybody else is chatting about birds. Lead 
the conversation up carefully to “honesty”? It is far 
more difficult than you might suppose. Honesty is a 
subject from which the Englishman (American, Frenchman, 
Patagonian) shrinks, as he shrinks from a toad. Well, 
then, easy (if you are at the dinner-table) to make an 
epigram about wine or food? I disagree. I remember 
that once in a chop-house, half-famished and waiting to 
be served, I began to repeat that well-known dictum 
‘The English have 1 forget how many religions, but only 
one sauce,” when I observed that on every table was a vast 
array of brown-coloured bottles, labelled with most of the 
letters of the alphabet, and a diner not far off was saying 
with great indignation, “I can’t use these. Haven’t you 
any XY?” The English have a multitude of sauces, I 
reflected sadly, but only one steak. But that was scarcely 
an epigram. It was a cry from the heart. 

And now that we are speaking of the English, I see that 
an epigram has been made about them by Mr. Alexander 
Woolcott. He has said “The English have an extraordinary 


ability for flying into a great calm.” That isa pretty form of 


the epigram, and I have often toyed with it myself. “The 
Americans have an amazing facility for subsiding into 
a tremendous rage.” But no. I cannot doit. Often I 
think that I shall fail in my life-work. Those words in 
the dictionary will never be written at all. 

History and politics are a fertile field for epigrams. 
Many of my long vigils have been spent in ploughing it. 
“A politician,” I have cried to the guttering candle, “‘is 
a man who, when you tell him that the spring is beautiful, 
wonders to what party you belong.” In vain; in vain. 
At what point in the conversation with a politician do you 
begin to twit him with that accusation, even if the words 
were altered and repolished a thousandfold ? 

Quite lately a man, who was just leaving me to catch a 
train at Euston, said something about history as he rose- 
to go. “Wait a minute,” I shouted, “I have thought of 
a new epigram. History does not repeat itself. It only 
stammers.” He did not even smile. Far from it. _ Never 
(in the words of Dr. Watson) have I seen an expression of 
such concentrated rage and hatred on any human counten- 
ance. It was increased, I dare say, by the fact that there’ 
is so terrible a dearth of taxicabs. ’ 

I have moments when I am almost resigned to my 
fate. Embittered like the fox who sprang so often at the 
grapes, I am inclined _to relinquish the struggle, and discount 
the value of the epigram. ‘The epigram,” I say to myself, 
“is like an elderwood whistle. It has neither pity nor 
pith.” Or “The sting of an epigram lies in its untruth.” 

But then, I pull myself together, and bring out my 
books again. Evoe. 
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EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


“I wonder somebody doesn’t do something to stop these racketcers.” 
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‘And do all little French boys and girls have to learn English, Mummy?” 
“Of course they do, dear.” 
“Then why do-I have to learn French?” 


VER his shop the Hairdresser 

had hung a_ banner with 

a strange device. It said: 
“Superior and Unusual Hair-style 
Saloon.” However superior and how- 
ever unusual, it was, in fact, the only 
saloon—that is, within limits bounded 
alone by unexplored desert horizons— 
and it was for this reason that I rang 
up and made an appointment for an 
unusual hair-style. The man who 
answered the telephone talked rapidly 
throughout in an unrecognizable lan- 
guage to someone else. I think he was 
talking to a friend just beside him and 
telling him a very fascinating story. 
I said should I come at four-fifteen or 


In Africa Again 
The Hairdresser 


should I come at five o’clock? He said 
“Yes, yes, yes.” I said I could come at 
about twenty past three, but it might 
be rather awkward. “Good, good— 
yes, yes, yes,” he replied swiftly, 
hardly able to contain himself at this 
interruption. I said, well in that case 
I would make it four-fifteen. There 
was no answer—at least, not to me. 
He hadn’t rung off. It was simply 
that he had got tothe most exciting bit. 

The hairdresser’s name was Pedro. 
It was just one of those things: 
because, though a varied enough 
mixture of blood ran in his veins, it 
actually included no drop of Spanish. 
When I reached his saloon he was 


sitting outside in the street on a small 
camp-stool, reading a back number of 
Good Housekeeping. He was near- 
sighted and terribly absorbed; and a 
stripy shirt hung out at the back of his 
mauve trousers. Naturally he did not 
at all like my interrupting him to say 
that I had come for my superior and 
unusual hair-style at four-fifteen— 
particularly as he had just reached 
that difficult moment of finding the 
end of his serial among the advertise- 
ments. He waved impatiently. 

**Khush, khush. . . entrez, entrez... 
go in!” he said. 

“Tt’s not much good if you don’t 
entrez too,” I replied argumentatively. 
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He had never been so spoken to. 
It quite made him lose the thread. 
He shouted “You will have attention! 
You will have attention!” 

“T do hope so,” I said, ‘‘ because that 
is what I have come for.” 

One of those days—too hot for tact. 
I looked over his shoulder. The story 
was called “‘ Peruvian Passion Flower,” 
and I didn’t think it was worth waiting. 

Inside, a great many people were 
milling about—all nationalities, Levan- 
tine, Persian, Italian, Transjordanian, 
French, and Armenian. They all 
knew each other intimately. Probably 
they spent several hours a week in 
there. A native boy was on the run 
fetching them cups of jet-black coffee 
and bottles of raspberry fizz. There 
was a delightfully informal atmosphere. 
One girl was very enterprising and had 
started to wash her own hair. Had 
there been a basin free I would have 
followed her example: but the other 
two basins were used for leaning 
against while toying with a fizzy 
drink. I looked about for someone to 
whom there would be any point in 
saying that it was four-fifteen and my 
name was Mrs. Sutherland-Smith; it 
was plain that to none present would it 
have the dimmest significance. I sat 
down in a wicker chair on the fringes, 
with The Congo Gazette. 

The hairdresser came in at last. 
He still looked displeased at being 
dragged off his camp-stool, but his 
clients were unreservedly delighted to 
seehim. They shrieked and screamed. 
He moved among them unresponsively. 
He took a comb out of his pocket and 
combed the hair of a Tuscan beauty. 
He took a piece of it between his 
finger and thumb and clicked his 
tongue dispassionately. She didn’t 
seem to mind, so he went away again: 
and here I realized the intelligence of 
the girl who had started to wash her 
hair, because, seeing a head already 
covered with shampoo, the hairdresser 
absently continued to lather it. I got 
up and went over him him. 

“T have an appointment,” I said, 
“at four-fifteen.” 

He peered at me. ‘‘So have many,” 
he said. “Sit—sit!” 

The fight goes out of one too easily 
in those parts of Africa: I went back to 
Aviation News. 

All the clients, meanwhile, made 
themselves at home. They got bottles 
of lotion out of the cupboards and 
poured it on their heads: they mani- 
cured their nails silver: they curled up 
their hair with curling tongs and went 
away without paying. Of course— 
at that time—I didn’t know where 
everything was kept. Once the hair- 
dresser came in my direction, looked 


near-sightedly at my hair, muttering 
“Tagil .. . lourde ... pas de gout,” 
and gave me an outmoded copy of 
the Autocar. 

In the end he washed my hair. By 
that time few were left. There was 
a platinum-blonde glamour-girl with 
green streaks in her hair, who had 
inexplicably wrapped up her head in 
The Times newspaper and was await- 
ing the result with confidence. I 
wondered if it would come out with a 
superior and unusual print of the 
Personal Column. The hairdresser 
set my hair at lightning speed, never 
for one moment ceasing to complain 
that I had made him late for the first 
house at the pictures. I made one 
attempt to tell him how I liked my 
hair done. 
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“Be calm!” he replied sternly. 

He came out into the street to say 
good-bye with incalculable affability. 

“You have called your saloon the 
wrong name,” I said. “It should be 
the Unique.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because it is,” I said. 

He bowed charmingly. 

I went home and spent about three 
quarters of an hour restoring my hair 
to the inferior and usual style which 
is always—none knows why—the most 
becoming. Also I found an old copy 
of Good Housekeeping with a story 
called “Fetter not Love.” It seemed 
so much the hairdresser’s cup of 
tea that I sent it round by special 
messenger in case he had any more 
time on his hands. 


“That was the headquarters of the underground movement.” 
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At the Pictures 





Just A SMACK AT THE MAMMOTHS 


Wuat a relief to find one or 
two small-scale, medium- 
length, well-done, satisfy- 
ing films among a forest 
of Mammoth Epics no 
better than they should be! 
I am happy to say that the 
pick of the new ones about 
now in London is British: 
Waterloo Road (Director: 
SmpNey Gruiat). This 
deals with a small corner 
of London during the 
1940-41 raids, not that it 
is about the raids: they are 
incidental to the theme, 
they merely set the period. 
The main story is of a 
soldier who breaks camp 
to find out what his wife 
is up to, having heard 
rumours; discovers her 
being led astray by the 
local pin-table-and-dance- 
hall king, has a cracking 
fight with him, and restores 
the situation. This simple 
tale is told with skill, 
attention to detail, and a nice judgment 
of the way to touch off a big laugh (the 
moment when the Canadian in the 
canteen reveals himself as an absentee 
is typical). JoHn MILLs is the 
soldier, Joy SHELTON the wife, 
and STEWART GRANGER as the 
villain has a good part and does 
it very well; it is a pleasure to 
watch a “heavy” who seems 
to be a human being and not 
a mere bundle of all the vices. 
I recommend Waterloo Road: 
unpretentious, credible, con- 
tinuously entertaining and just 
about the right length. 


Sunday Dinner for a Soldier 
(Director: Lioyp Bacon) is a 
slight, sentimental, rather con- 
sciously warm-hearted trifle; 
but, again, it is well done and 
on that account seems to me 
more worth while than any of 
the current Colossals. It has 
no very big names to draw the 
fans; ANNE Baxter the pretty 
heroine, CHARLES WINNINGER 
the good old character-actor, 
JoHn Hop1ak who attracted 
attention in Lifeboat. Mr. 
Hop1ak indeed does not appear 
at all till near the end: he plays 
the soldier mentioned in the 
title, and most of the piece is 
concerned with the comic, 


Jim Colter 


Sergt. Eric Moore 


touching, anxious preparations of the 
poor family that is to provide the 
Sunday dinner. There are three small 


children, the grandfather (Mr. Wrv- 
NINGER), and the eldest sister (Miss 
BaxtTER) who looks after them all. 





PRESENT WITHOUT LEAVE 


Though the fable is several times on 
the edge of uncomfortably sentimental 
whimsy, it holds up; but (such are the 
habits of mind the films have got us 
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(Sunday Dinner for a Soldier 


DINNER DAY 


Joun MILLs 


JoHN Hopiak 
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into) it would be hard to describe. the 
family’s circumstances in any more 
detail without your finding this reas- 
surance almost impossible to believe. 
However, I insist that the director’s 
good sense and imagination keep this 
pleasant little picture clear 
of the swamps of senti- 
mentality . . . which (I 
suppose) it would have 
made much more money 
by plunging into, for twice 
as long. 


A word about two of 
the Mammoths, beginning 
with what ought, on the 
face of it, to be the smaller. 
The Constant Nymph 
(Director: EDMUND 
GoOULDING) is an unwieldy, 
over-upholstered version of 
the novel, with CHARLES 
Boyer the suave and 
mature oddly cast in the 
part of Lewis Dodd, who, 
as I remember, was sup- 
posed to be rather an ugly, 
clumsy young man, and 
Joan Fontatne (Tessa) 
and other young ladies 
running at top speed from 
scene to scene in an 
effort to convince us that they are 
even younger. The artists - versus- 
Upper - Class - boneheads conflict gets 
its never-failing laughs, but there is 
too much of the picture, and 
no real lightness or freshness 
in it. 


(Waterloo Road 


And Mrs. Parkington (Direc- 
tor: Tay GARNETT), what can 
one usefully say about that? 
The film of another and more 
recent best-seller (by Louis 
BROMFIELD), it seems to have 
been designed chiefly as a 
“vehicle” for GREER GARSON 
and WaLTER Pipcron. Mrs. 
Parkington is that favourite of 
fiction, the pawky rich old lady 
who incessantly scores off her 
parasitical descendants. From 
time to time the narrative 
switches back to her youth and 
early life with the dashing 
Major Parkington, but without 
establishing either as char- 
acters, or attempting to do more 
than allow the attractive per- 
sonalities of Miss Garson and 
Mr. PipGEon to display them- 
selves. This seemed to me 
an empty, obvious picture. I 
should add that at the end a 
girl in the large appreciative 
audience sighed happily: “It 
was lovely, wasn’t it?” R. M. 
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Who is this that Cometh? 


that second-lieutenants always go 

on the piano. Sergeants go on 
the mantelpiece, majors hang in the 
drawing-room with their horses, and 
pilot-officers are on a special little 
table. But the day after I was com- 
missioned I got an air-letter asking for 
a photograph to go on the piano. 

That meant formal, because the only 
time people ever see the piano in our 
house is when it is being played at a 
party or when the man about the 
garage has to be eshown into the 
drawing-room because we don’t want 
to'switch off the Brahms in The Room ; 
and you know how people look at 
photographs in a strange drawing- 
room, especially if they are musicians 
and can tell there is a long wait before 
even the end 6f the slow movement. 

“Formal” in India means mess kit. 
Well, of course things aren’t what they 
were, and we don’t hang our swords up 
outside the mess these days; but even 
so my mess kit is pretty terrifying. 
It was made for me by a man who 
loomed on my doorstep one night and 
produced about a hundred letters 
signed by brigadiers and people in 
1917 (this seems to have been a peak 
year) saying that in their opinion Lal 
Boomla was the best tailor in India, 
if not the Empire. 

Mr. Boomla was a determined man. 
All I wanted was a khaki drill jacket— 
just a simple little thing with sticking- 
out officer’s pockets and no, repeat No, 
brass buttons. 

“T have been making for the sahibs 
for thirty-two year,” he said, “and 
they all have brass buttons.” 

“Maybe the brigadiers did,” I said 
feebly, ‘‘and anyway times have 
changed since 1917.” But I knew I 
was beaten. 

When the thing came it was even 
worse than I thought. They weren’t 
brass buttons so much as brass knobs. 
I felt like a bedstead in it. At first 
I hid it away in a drawer until the day 
when J should be a brigadier. 

Until this photograph. Very well, 
they shall have it, I thought, good 
enough to go on a four-manual organ 
(with sixty-four-foot pipes and a tuba 
mirabilis). I went down to the bazaar 
to make an appointment. Anything 
other than toilet articles that you want 
to buy in our bazaar, unless you are 
particularly interested in a nest of 
tables or a little Taj Mahal or a large 
tin box, has to be specially ordered 
from Bombay, and photographic plates 
are no exception. 


| HAVE often wondered why it is 


“Any day after next Saturday,” he 
said. ‘We close at six.” 

I thought rapidly. “Four-thirty 
next Sunday,” I said. At that hour 
the bazaar is usually deserted. I would 
nip in and out in my embarrassing 
finery while everyone was still asleep. 

At four-fifteen on the following 
Sunday the casual observer would 
have seen a heraldic figure on a bicycle 
pedalling stiffly towards the bazaar, 
because its trousers were starched. 
As a matter of fact several observers 
did, and they were far from casual. 
To be exact, they were about three 
hundred British Other Ranks. It 
seems the first house of the Garrison 
Cinema had been put forward to four- 
thirty. 

There have been a lot of notices in 
this area about slackness in saluting. 
I didn’t notice it this Sunday. I sup- 
pose being dressed like that was asking 


“Fonencoe—i 


“ Taxi-rank?”’ 


“Nol” 


“1 thought not, or you wouldn’t 
have answered.” 


for it. It seemed to electrify them. 
One arm after another shot up with a 
precision which at any other time 
would have been commendable. At 
this time, however, I was wearing one 
of Mr. Boomla’s poplin shirtings (he 
never called them shirts) under my 
jacket. Now, it is a peculiarity of 
India that they always make the 


‘sleeves of shirts too long. Perhaps 


they think it doesn’t matter anyway 
because most people wear K.D. tunics 
which button at the wrist. Well, this 
tunic of Mr. Boomla’s didn’t; and if 
there is one gesture more than another 
which will make one’s shirt-sleeve fall 
down it is the salute. When they 
were down to my knuckles I was trying 
to pull the wretched right sleeve up 
from the armpit with my left hand and 
I foolishly attempted to return a 
salute with my right. My cycle is 
not very well balanced. Even the 
B.O.R.s who picked it up for me 
saluted first. 

It is still very hot at four-thirty, and 
what with the starch and the collar and 
tie (the only one for miles round at 
this hour) and the violent saluting I 
was not quite so heraldic by the time 
I reached the bazaar. It seemed to 
contain the rest of the B.O.R.s, having 
tea out. Heads turned in the windows 
of all the Chinese restaurants as I 
progressed down the main street. My 
intention must have been obvious 
as I slunk into the photographer’s 
with my arms folded (damn those 
cuffs). 

When I reached the blessed dark of 
the studio the man said “Side or full 
face, sahib?” 

“Either,” I said, “as long as the 
uniform is in.” 

“This is a fixed camera,” he said— 
it certainly was, on an enormous 
concrete slab. The camera itself was 
about the size of a tea-chest—‘“‘and 
we can only take your face.” 

The first person I met when I came 
out was the C.O. I saluted him care- 
fully. He didn’t seem very pleased 
to see me. “Read Standing Order 
No. 42,” he said. 

I did when I got back, having met 
all the B.O.R.s going to the other 
cinema on the way. It said: “Mess 
kit will Nor be worn before 1800 hours.” 


° ° 


Feather Duster 
“CapaBLE Woman, light domestic, 6 
mornings weekly. 10 till !.” 
Advt. in “ Liverpool Echo.” 
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“ That disguise would fool nobody—you look nothing like 
a tree.” 


Our Open Forum 


ViIl—In Restraint of Trade 


Mr. John Mclavelly, who makes this headstrong contribution 
to our series of chats on Reconstruction, is something of a 
firebrand. He has travelled widely and is an ardent supporter 
of the nine-foot railway gauge. He is seldom seen abroad 
without his dog, Estelle. Of his meagre writings only a very 
little remains unpublished. His pamphlet “You and the 
Tennessee Valley” was bound in buckram and banned in 
Slovakia. He is best known, perhaps, for his single- 
mindedness, his decency and his calibre. Londoners will 
not easily forget his bounding figure and harsh metallic 
laugh. Mr. Mclavelly is a member of the Syndicate Club. 


E are met, my friends, to discuss one of the gravest 
subjects of our times—the restraint of trade. Let 


us, then, for a few hours, rid our minds of season- 
able discontents, discomforts and disbursements and apply 
ourselves to a problem that must be solved if we are to 
remain in the forefront of the great industrial democracies. 
We must see to it, friends, that Britain is in the van and 
not in the cart. 

Now, we have nothing whatever to fear if we employ 
our resources with maximum effect, for the common good. 
But can we do this? Are we free to do this? There are 
enemies before our gates and within our midst—as fifth 
a column as you would ever wish to see. They are the 
forces of Avarice, Greed, Gluttony, Selfishness and Rather 
Narrow-mindedness. 

The trouble as I see it—and I am not speaking only for 
myself but for a Mr. Hugh Wishbone of Fife—is that there 
are too many sectional and vested interests in industry. 
Labour and Capital, friends, are like the contestants in 
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a gigantic tug-of-war. And the Common Good is the 
unhappy medium. The public interest is stretched and 
thinned to a dangerous degree. If it snaps, where will the 
disputants be then? Exactly. Both sides are to blame— 
one side just a little more, perhaps, than the other. But 
who am I to judge? 

Do you know that before the war it was no uncommon 
thing for fishermen to throw fish back in the sea? Do you 
know that coffee was often used to stoke the boilers of 
steamers, that wheat was dumped in the Atlantic, that 
bananas were used as slipway grease in the U.S.A.? All 
these things are true—terribly true. Some time ago I 
spoke about them to a blimpish apostle of appeasement 
named Annoyan Hevan. He claimed that there are perfectly 
logical explanations for each of them. In Con Sanguinia 
he himself (he said) had thrown fish back into Lake Nugent 
in order to raise the level of the water and lift his boat off 
the mud banks. He had burned coffee once to fumigate 
an old guano boat. 

I am not convinced by these excuses. 

Why is it that boys at public schools weigh more than 
boys at secondary schools, although there are far more of 
the latter? Why do domestic workers and Civil Servants 
object to being called servants and workers respectively ? 
Why is there poverty in a world of plenty? The answers, 
I feel sure, would stagger us by their simplicity if we 
knew them. 

And, now, my friends, go on talking among yourselves. 
Find the answers and see if they make you stagger. 


°o °o 


H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


HE next Fragment was born of a craze I had for 

doing inscriptions. Whenever I went on holiday 

I took my pneumatic drill and accessories. At first 
I was more or less restricted to capitals, but soon became 
more cursive and eventually learnt to do shorthand, many 
seaside orators being nonplussed when I took down their 
words on the promenade. Being a dramatist I was not, 
like many engravers, reduced to names, dates and bits of 
Latin grammar, and Fragments of mine exist in many out- 
of-the-way spots. I was still full of enthusiasm when the 
end came, this being the work of a magistrate who took 
away my drill because I absent-mindedly did some accounts 
on the Marble Arch while waiting for my wife who was 
conducting a straw ballot on the pronunciation of “qualm.” 


CLERK TO THE COURT : A ROMANTIC SOUFFLE 
(The scene is a dim entrance hall of the B.B.C., far off and 
long ago.) 

AGED Crone. Over the high hill he came and his helmet 
all burnished and shining like the gold in a dead 
man’s tooth. 

A GoLpEN Lass. ‘Tis my eyes that are weeping and the 
hairs of my head like to start from their furrows 
with the joy and the dole of the telling. 

AGED Crone. Thank you, dearie, but Those Who Have 
Power bid me hold my tongue and stint me of the 
tales which I would fain relate’ to the babes ere 
they fall asleep; nor to the workers at the forge, 
nor to the mariners in their small ships may I give 
tongue. 

THE Lapy CLaREe. What boots it, beldame? For weary 

months have I sought to tell the wives at their 

oven of my lore, of how to cure venison with pepper- 
corns, of the syllabub which is called Viking’s 
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Breath, and of the things which may be wrought 
with cloves when many guests come unexpected 
into hall. 

FivE Grey WereErers. We would lament in chorus at 
any hour of the day or night, but Their face is 
turned away, and Their nod withheld. 

A Great Voice. If there be any jester awaiting audience 
let him stand forth and essay his art. 


[A fellow in motley hustles him forward and speaks 
into the gathering gloom. 


JESTER. I have just been passing a week with my cousin- 
german, and one night when we returned from the 
inn—this, lordlings, will tickle your ribs—his good 
wife’s uncle .. . 

GREAT Voice. Thou art appointed to perform three times 
in every week during the ten years to come. 

[Exit JESTER 

A CHarcoaL Burner. Prattler! Did they but list to me 
they would hear of my dangerous and secret trade 
and many a moral culled from my daily work for 
the edifying of humble minds and the exantlation 
of true knowledge. 

KEEPER OF THE PortaL. The step is washed with tears 
and the floor is polished with feet. “Tis well. 

GoLpEN Lass. Was it thus, ancient, in the olden time 
when beards wagged greyly and naught was heard 
but goodly words and the music of stringed instru- 
ments and wisdom from aged books? 

AGED CRONE. Worse. 


Enter a SLAYER OF DRAGONS 


Stayer oF Dragons. I have been summoned to tell of 
my famous deeds. 
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Great Voice. Let us hear your tale, that all may be 
seemly when you speak to Those Who Harken And 
Must Not Be Troubled. 

SLAYER OF Dragons. As I came one day into a far city 
I heard a bitter weeping, for that a dragon that 
dwelt nearby was demanding a toll of virgins—— 

Great Voice. “Captives.” 

SLAYER OF Dragons. Straightway I hied me to his lair 
and boldly confronted him and issued challenge, 
swearing 

Great Voice. “Affirming.” 

SLAYER OF Dracons. that ere night fell one of us 
twain should suffer mortal hurt. 

Great Voice. Proceed forthwith to the result of the 
contest lest the minds of the hearers be sore 
affrighted by the reciting of deeds of blood. 

[Exit StavER or Dragons, firmly 


Enter one of the Marshals of the House 


MarsHaL. Ye who are gathered here may perchance 
have amongst ye one who by lack of nobility and 
wit is fitted to speak on behalf of the rabble and 
tell what the common sort say at their fireside of 
that which is spoken from this place. 

AGED Crone. We beseech thee give pause to the Oracles 
who give of their wisdom five at a time, not darkly 
and comfortably as of old but with high argument 
and with much debate. 

GOLDEN Lass. Let them be silent that our ears may be 
refreshed and our thoughts settle like leaves on the 
forest’s sward when the wind has passed. 

Tue Lapy Crare. Such silence would be as pleasing as 
gentle rain after a summer drought. 

MarsHAL. Go to. [Exit 

(A pause.) 


GrEaT Voice. In response to numerous requests we are 
continuing... 








Fits 
° ° 


Impending Apology 
“DancE—A very successful dance heralded the third anniversary 
of the Banstead Youth Centre. The Centre band was a quartet— 
M. Spearing (piano), J. Morgan and R. Prescott (accordians) 
and J. Gregory (drums). D. Collier sang 4 few songs and acted 
as M.C. There is an urgent need at the Centre for a gramophone 
turntable.”—Surrey paper. 





“ This half a tin of boot polish per man is just ridiculous.” 
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“Now just look at THAT . 


able to see what’s inside a 


Bakerloonacy 


ING a song of the Tube— 
Let me begin it, 
By cursing the Furies who fight 
and who bite every night 
To get in it: 
The folk who see red and who tread 
on the dead, 
Climbing over the slain 
And who step on your face in a race 
for a place 
In the train. 


The pack: 
The wolves who attack 
Attempting to kill you, until you fall 
flat on your back: 
The tigers 
Who tear at your ale and who swear 
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TOOM ... 


As they tread on your neck, 
Leaving you battered, bespattered and 
shattered, 
An absolute wreck. 


From these sharks, 
Meek-looking typists and clerks, 
May Heaven defend you: they’ll rend 
you, up-end you: 
(I carry the marks) 
This meek-looking, sleek-looking, weak- 
looking clique, 
With Goebbels-like brains, 
Inflamed by the thought that they 
ought to have caught 
Much earlier trains. 


Mourn 
For the hat that is flat 
And the collar of which you were 
shorn. 
Shed a tear 


. . and the regulation distinctly states that you must Not be 


For the dear little ear that you had 
and the bags that to rags 
Have been torn. 


Weep for the Yank 
Who was lank 
And who tried for a ride, but who died 
at your side 
As the tide swept along. 
He was a victim, they tricked him and 
kicked him, 
Though he thought himself strong. 


Sing a song of the Tube— 
A ballad of sorrow— 
A grey sort of lay of to-day and a 
greyer to-morrow: 
A dismal, abysmal, 
Chaotic, neurotic creation, 
By one who was lamed, who was 
maimed, but untamed, 
At the Bakerloo Underground Station. 
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THE REMOVAL 


“Where do you want this put?” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, January 23rd.—House of Com- 
mons: Representation of the People 
Bill in Committee. 


Wednesday, January 24th.—House of 
Commons: Hats Off to the A.T.S. 
Thursday, January 25th. — House of 
Commons: Discusses the House of 

Commons. 

Tuesday, January 23rd.—Mr. 
DonaLp McCunxioucnH, of the Brains 
Trust, aspires to be a Member of the 
next House of Commons, and he will 
find it as full of odd bits of information 
as even the most Joadian—or even 
Campbellian—discussions. One cin 
never tell just what fascinating tit-bit 
will emerge from a debate or a question. 
That trait it is that makes the House 
of Commons so interesting, and often 
surprising, a place. 

For instance, to-day, without the 
slightest warning, Sir JAMES GRIGG, 
the Secretary of State for War, got 
up and quite casually announced a 
fact that will doubtless fill many a 
page of future history - books, and 
provide many a statistician with the 
raw material with which to prove (or 
disprove) something or other about 
A.D. 1945. 


It was that, in the British Army, , 


there are nine cigarette smokers to 
every one pipe smoker. It was Sir 
JameEs’s defence to a charge that there 
was not enough pipe-tobacco available 
for the Army’s devotees of the pipe. 
Apparently it is all worked out 
scientifically, and tobacco and cigar- 
ettes are sent out in fixed propor- 
tions. Members looked a trifle sceptical 
but, faced with such meticulous care, 
surrendered unconditionally. There 
was no choice. 

Then Sir JoHN ANDERSON, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, got every- 
body mixed up in a sort of tongue- 
twisting competition by announcing 
bluntly—and distinctly—that he was 
not prepared “to consider the decimal- 
ization of our coinage.” 

Various other Members had a shot 
at “‘decimalization” and produced a 
great variety of versions, several with 
a surplus syllable or two. 

When silence had been restored the 
House welcomed back, after a long 
illness, Miss ELLEN WILKINSON, Under- 
Secretary at the Home Office, still 
looking far from well, but bowing 
blushingly to the cheers and the first 
use of the title “Right Honourable 
Lady” conferred on her in the New 
Year Honours List. 

She announced that, the transport 
situation being easier, all M.P.s who 


wanted to could go to Paris. Trans- 
port would be provided, she told the 
beaming Members. But, she added to 
the less beaming Members, they would 
have to get their own French visas, 
their own British exit permits. And, 
she added to the Members who had 
entirely ceased to beam, they must 
make their own board-and-lodging 
arrangements. 

Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN eagerly in- 
quired whether the places in the avail- 
able transport, which are to be the 
subject of a ballot—what lesser mortals 
call a ‘‘draw ”’—were to be transferable. 
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AS IT WILL NOT BE 


“The Government can hardly set up a 
Cook’s tourist agency for the benefit of 
Members of Parliament.”—The Rt. Hon. 
Ellen Wilkinson. 


If so, he said, they would become 
a form of Parliamentary currency. 
Fellow-Members who had visions of 
Mr. Bevan conducting a black market 
in Dakota or Blue Train tickets, were 
relieved to hear him add (rather 
hastily) that, in his view, the places 
should not be transferable. Miss 
WiLkInson assured him that the 
places would be for the personal use of 
winners only. 

Members who seemed to have some 
doubts of the value of the prizes unless 
they included a bed and a little 
nourishment at the other end pressed 
that this part of the scheme—the 
“joy” in the “joy-ride” as someone 

ut it—should be given attention. 

ut Miss WILKINSON crisply retorted 
that she did not think the Government 
could set up a sort of Cook’s tourist 
agency, and let it go at that. 

Her attitude—and the temperature 
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in the Straits of Dover—clearly modi- 
fied the view many Members took 
of the necessity of their projected 
journeys to the Gay City. 

Then the Representation of the 
People Bill was passed, a Liberal 
proposal that Proportional Representa- 
tion should be introduced into our 
voting system being rejected by a vast 
majority. 

Wednesday, January 24th.—Curious 
sort of debate to-day, topsy-turvy. 
Male Members of the gallant House of 
Commons insisted on dashing to the 
rescue of maidens assumed to be in 
distress, while women Members _in- 
sisted that neither they nor any other 
woman needed rescue, thanking yew! 

It was all about the Government’s 
plan to draft for duty overseas 
members of the A.T.S., instead of 
relying on volunteers. Sir JAMES 
Grice, Secretary for War, said it had 
to be done, so a day was spent in an 
argument. The women M.P.s said 
firmly—most of them—that the women 
wanted to go overseas, and that it was 
the men, and the parents, who were 
objecting. They said it very convin- 
cingly, and in various tones. Mrs. 
THELMA CazALET Kerr expressed the 
view that what was good enough for a 
Wren was good enough for an At. And, 
as Wreng had been posted abroad for 
years, so ought their khaki sisters to be. 

Lady Astor took the same line, 
and found occasion to address the 
Labour M.P.s as “humbugs”—which 
slightly shocked the Labour M.P.s but 
made everybody else laugh indulgently. 
Clearly making a personal issue of the 
question, her Ladyship described all 
who took the opposite view as “Nervous 
Nellies.” Dr. Eprra SUMMERSKILL, 
who rides her hobby-horses with the 
grace, skill and persistence of a circus 
performer, managed to drag in a 
reference to the fact that members of 
the A.T.S. had to go abroad for less 
wages than members of the male 
Army. But she wanted them to go 
abroad, all the same. 

It was in vain that mere men 
pleaded that the woman’s place was 
in the home. The women just howled 
them down. Mrs. ADAMSON and Mrs. 
HarRpDIE, two very eloquent Labour 
Members, took the side of the men, 
and maintained that war was a man’s 
job. Mrs. Harpie added, a little 
unreasonably most thought, that she 
did not know what modern men were 
coming to, letting women go to the 
horrors of the trenches. 

Thus it went on, with Sir JAmEs 
seeing all, hearing all, and saying nowt, 
until, right at the end, he repeated 
that what the objectors wanted could 
not be done. And so members of the 
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“Tt makes a nice change from those war plays.’ 


A.T.S. will be drafted overseas—if 
ever the number of volunteers falls 
short of requirements. So presumably 
it is a case (as one of our great dailies 
used to say) of “Ats off to France.” 

Sir Jonn ANDERSON, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, nonchalantly asked 
for £2,000,000,000 to pay for a few 
weeks of the war. He mentioned, in 
passing, that the war was now costing 
£14,250,000 a day, and that the 
modest additional sum he was seeking 
would bring this financial year’s 
spending up to £5,250,000,000. He 
named this figure with an off-hand air 
that made it seem rather paltry and 
pitiful that anyone should bother 
to discuss it. As a matter of fact, 
nobody did. 

There was some far-from-dignified 
backchat in which Lady Astor and 
Mr. ANEURIN BEvAN figured. Such 
words as ‘“‘lies,” ‘“‘cheapjack,” “hum- 
bug” were flung back and forth. Most 
thought this carrying what the late 


Speaker called “‘the cut-and-thrust of 


debate” a bit far. 

Thursday, January 25th —Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL (let it be recorded for the benefit 
of future historians) was called to 
order and “shut up” by Mr. Speaker. 
"Twas thus: Mr. CHuRCHILL had 
announced that he did not intend to 








set up a Select Committee on allega- 
tions made about the running of the 
Air Ministry. Lord Winterton, with 





N Officer in charge of a Com- 

forts Depot to whom we 

have been able to send supplies 
of our wool writes: 


“In a letter it is difficult for 
me adequately to express my 
gratitude for the valuable help 
you give us, thus enabling 
further supplies of knitted com- 
forts to be dispatched to the 
soldiers overseas. 


“T wish I were in the position 
to be able to thank personally all 
the supporters of your Fund, for 
I am most grateful for this aid to 
our work.” 

We also tender our thanks to 
all Subscribers, and in doing so 
beg them to continue their most 
valuable help by sending dona- 
tions which will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by 
Mr. Punch at PUNCH COM- 
FORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., 
London, E.C.4. 


Registered under the War Charities. Act, 1940 
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the full authority of his rank as Father 
of the House, proclaimed that, always, 
hitherto, there had been inquiries in 
similar circumstances, and announced 
his intention to raise the matter on the 
adjournment. 

This announcement, under the rules, 
ends all questions and answers. But 
Mr. CHuRcHILL had a postscript to 
add, and, trying to do so, was stopped 
by the SPEAKER. The Prime Minister 
clearly did not enjoy the experience. 
In fact, red in the face, he got up and 
banged down the lid of his dispatch- 
box, and threw papers about. Which 
did not seem to perturb Mr. Speaker 
any and only made the rest of the 
Members laugh. 

However, Mr. CHURCHILL recovered 
soon enough to move, in a brief and 
felicitous speech, that the plans of 
Lord WINTERTON’S Select Committee 
on the rebuilding of the blitzed House 
of Commons should be approved. This 
was debated at length, mainly by those 
who did not favour Sir GiLEs GIL- 
BERT Scort’s Gothic architecture and 
wanted something of what has been 
called the Corner House School. 

But the plans were approved in the 
end, and in years to come the House 
of Phcenix will arise from the ashes the 
Luftwaffe created on May 10, 1941. 
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“Always in the height of fashion: mink, fully-fashioneds, high 
wedges and a streaming cold.” 


Not So Silly 


A Child’s Guide to Parliament—VII 


HERE may be one or two oth-er 

points of “‘pro-ce-dure”, Rich- 

ard, which have puzz-led you. 
I ex-pect you have read, with won-der, 
a-bout a Bill or de-bate be-ing 
“talk-ed out,” or of the House be-ing 
“count-ed out”: and I will tell you 
a-bout that. 

Both these things used to happ-en 
fre-quent-ly in the good old days when 
priv-ate Mem-bers, as well as_ the 
Gov-ern-ment, were a-ble to in-tro-duce 
Bills and pro-pose new laws. 
has had to be giv-en up since the war, 
Iv-y, and now we can on-ly try to 
a-mend Gov-ern-ment Bills. This is 


All that. 


a pit-y,be-cause priv-ate Mem-bers have 
good i-de-as too, and ver-y oft-en they 
would in-tro-duce Bills a-bout things 
which no Gov-ern-ment would touch, 
for fear of troub-le. What sort of 
things, Iv-y? Well, betting, for ex- 
amp-le, or the foot-ball pools, or 
Sun-day en-ter-tain-ment, or beer. 
Now, these Bills were al-ways dis- 
cuss-ed on Fri-day, from el-ev-en to 
four. There might be two or three 
Bills put down for Sec-ond Read-ing 
on the same Fri-day; and if they were 
all a-bout small things they might all 
be dealt with aft-er ad-e-quate dis- 
cuss-ion. But supp-ose that num-ber 
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three is a more im-por-tant and con- 
tro-vers-i-al Bill—a Bill, shall we say, 
to a-bol-ish Beer. And supp-ose that 
it comes on a-bout two, with two hours 
to go be-fore the House ad-journs. 
Now supp-ose that no one spoke 
a-gainst it, the Sec-ond Read-ing 
would be carr-ied at once. But a 
Bill so dras-tic and re-pug-nant_to all 
dec-ent feel-ing should ob-vi-ous-ly not 
se-cure a Sec-ond Read-ing—that is, 
you re-mem-ber, Iv-y, be ace-ept-ed in 
prin-cip-le—with-out amp-le de-bate, 
and there will be plen-ty of Mem-bers 
with some-thing to say. Now, at five 
min-utes to four your Un-cle Hadd-ock 
is speak-ing, and at four o-’clock the 
sitt-ing must come to an end. If he 
stops speak-ing be-fore four the Mem- 
ber in charge of the Bill will move that 
“the Ques-tion be now put”’, that is, 
that there shall be a vote. It is not 
cer-tain that the Speak-er would 
all-ow that aft-er on-ly two hours’ talk 
on so loath-some a meas-ure, but he 
might. So, to make sure, your Un-cle 
Hadd-ock, who “‘has the floor”, would 
go on talk-ing, with one eye on the 
clock, till the clock said four, and there 
could be no vote. The Bill would then 
have to be post-poned to an-oth-er day. 
It has been “talk-ed out.” In such a 
case it is a leg-it-im-ate man-ceu-vre, 
though, of course, like ev-er-y-thing 
else, it can be used naugh-ii-ly. But 
then it is not al-ways eas-y; for if there 
is a long time to go, the “talk-er out” 
may be hard put to it to think of new 
things to say. 

It is all bas-ed, you see, Rich-ard, 
on the sound prin-ci-ple that if a thing 
is not a-gree-a-ble to ev-er-y-one it 
must not be rush-ed or smugg-led 
through, but all must have their say. 
So, once a-gain, it is not so sill-y as it 
sounds. 

Then there is ‘“count-ing out.” 
The rule is that an-y Mem-ber may 
“take no-tice” that there are not 
for-ty Mem-bers pres-ent in the Cham- 
ber. ‘‘For-ty” is what is call-ed a 
quor-um, Rich-ard. The i-de-a, I 
supp-ose, is that if there are few-er 
than that the bus-i-ness can-not be 
ver-y im-por-tant, and we may as 
well go home. Or per-haps it is that 
a hand-ful of Members may get up to 
mis-chief while the oth-ers are a-way. 
I am not quite sure. 

But what happ-ens is this. The 
Speak-er turns ov-er his sand-glass, 
in which the sand takes just two min- 
utes to run through the litt-le hole. 
At the end of the two min-utes, if 
there are not for-ty Mem-bers pres-ent, 
the House ad-journs and all is o-ver 
for the day. Bells are rung all ov-er the 
build-ing, and all the nice po-lice-men 
cry “Count”. If it is Gov-ern-ment 
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bus-i-ness the dut-i-ful Mem-bers jump 
up from the dinn-er tab-le and can-ter 
up-stairs to the Cham-ber, pan-ting, 
chew-ing, and brush-ing the crumbs 
from their trous-ers. When the Speak- 
er has count-ed “for-ty” they can 
go back to lunch or dinn-er. I should 
add that a Mem-ber who “calls a 
count” du-ring meal-time is not ver-y 
pop-u-lar. 

Now this Rule was some-times used 
as a man-ceu-vre on priv-ate Mem- 
bers’ Fri-days. It might be that the 
Mem-bers did not like a cer-tain Bill, 
but did not want to vote a-gainst it, 
or ev-en to dis-cuss it. No, Rich-ard, 
do not purse up your lips—there might 
be a good reas-on for that. The 
Gov-ern-ment, for ex-amp-le, might 
be going to bring in a Bill on the same 
sub-ject, and they might think it 
bett-er to wait till then. Or, to be 
quite hon-est, they might mere-ly dis- 
like the sub-ject of the Bill, or the 
Mem-ber in charge of it—but that of 
course is rath-er naugh-ty. 

Well, an-y-how, in such a case some 
Mem-bers would con-spire to stay out 
of the Cham-ber when the Bill came on. 
Then one would “call a count”’, and, 
un-less the friends of the Bill could 
per-suade for-ty to come in, that was 
the end of that. 

I re-mem-ber one ver-y laugh-a-ble 
e-pi-sode. Your Unc-le Hadd-ock, 
with great lab-our and care, pre-par-ed 
a Bill on the em-barr-ass-ing sub-ject 
of Bett-ing, but had no luck in the 
Ball-ot, so got no chance to talk 
a-bout it. One day, well on in the 
Sess-ion, when Priv-ate Fri-days were 
near-ly ov-er and the last of the 
succ-ess-ful Bills were down for Third 
Read-ing, I no-tic-ed that there was 
like-ly to be some-time to spare. So I 
ask-ed the Chief Whip if I could put 
down my Bill, for-mal-ly, for Sec-ond 
Read-ing, not with an-y i-de-a of 
gett-ing it an-y fur-ther, but simp-ly so 
that I could make a speech and ex-plain 
the com-pli-ca-ted pro-pos-als, if an-y- 
one was int-er-est-ed. He said “Go 
a-head.” 

Well, acc-ord-ing-ly, I sat in my 
place, pat-ient-ly wait-ing for the 
Third Read-ing of a Bill a-bout night 
bak-ing to fin-ish. It was a ver-y 
good litt-le Bill, I gath-er-ed. At all 
e-vents, the Mem-bers on the oth-er 
side were ver-y pleas-ed with it; they 
call-ed it the Bak-ers’ Chart-er, and 
made e-lo-quent speech-es a-bout the 
Mem-ber who in-tro-duc-ed it, whose 
name, they said, would live for ev-er, 
but un-happ-i-ly I have for-gott-en 
it al-read-y. 

While I sat there, a friend sat down 
be-side me and whisp-er-ed stealth-i-ly 
“When you start on your old Bett-ing 


Bill they are go-ing to count you out.” 
Your Un-cle Hadd-ock said “‘ Well, that 
suits me. I am sure I do not want to 
make a long speech if the chaps are not 
int-er-est-ed; it is near-ly lunch-time 
and I could use a glass of sherr-y.” So 
I be-gan to pack up my pap-ers and 
things. 

But my friend, who was a skill-ed 
old hand and knew all the tricks, said: 
“No, I tell you what. The rule is that 
when a ‘count’ has been call-ed there 
can-not be an-oth-er ‘count’ for an 
hour. So, if we call a ‘count’ just 
be-fore this Bill is done with, you will 
have a clear hour to make your speech, 
and then they can do what they like.” 

So I said “All right” and pres-ent-ly, 
dur-ing the last speech, he call-ed a 
“count”. (By this time most of the 
Mem-bers were hav-ing their lunch.) 
You can-not im-ag-ine the in-dig-na- 
tion of the friends of the Bak-ers’ 
Chart-er at a count be-ing call-ed 
dur-ing the Third Read-ing of such a 
val-u-ab-le Meas-ure. They cried out 
“Dis-grace-ful!” and things like that: 
but there it was, the sands were 
runn-ing and the bells were ring-ing, 
and un-less for-ty Mem-bers app-ear-ed 
in time the Bak-ers’ Chart-er might 
nev-er be-come law aft-er all. 

Now, this was the funn-y thing. 
Down in the din-ing-room when the 
Mem-bers heard the bells ring-ing for 
a “count” they chuck-led and nudg-ed 
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each oth-er and said “Ha, ha! Sill-y 
old Hadd-ock and his Bett-ing Bill— 
count-ed out! Ha, ha!” And the 
Whips and the friends of the Bak-ers’ 
Chart-er had a job to per-suade them 
to come up and save the Bak-ers’ 
Chart-er, which was on-ly sav-ed by the 
skin of its teeth. 

Well, aft-er that, acc-ord-ing to 
plan, I spoke for near-ly an hour a-bout 
my old Bill, and when an-oth-er Mem- 
ber got up to say that he thought it 
was a ver-y bad Bill, the House was 
count-ed out and we all went home. 
So I have al-ways thought that I won. 

So, you see, on priv-ate Mem-bers’ 
days, be-sides some use-ful work there 
was al-ways the chance of strat-a-gem 
and ex-cite-ment. You will al-so see, 
Rich-ard, how’ im-port-ant it is to 
know a-bout the rules of pro-ced-ure. 
So per-haps would Iv-y, if she were 
not a-sleep. A. P. H. 


° ° 


“PEDIGREE Alsatian Dog, 8 months old; 
letters answered.” . 
Advt. in. “ Liverpool Echo.” 


In what language? 
° ° 


Le Roi S’amuse. 


“He called for his pipe and he called for 
his bow! and he called for his fiddler’s flea.” 
Kindergarten rendering. 




















“T bet it will finish up by telling us not to put milk bottles 
on walls.” 
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At the Play 





“Uncte Vanya” (NEW) 


Tus play, which begins on a hot 
afternoon of summer, ends rightly 
in the dark of an autumn evening. 
Rightly, because autumn fits Chekhov’s 
mood. He is (for all his incidental 
humours) pre-eminently the dramatist 
of nostalgia, of regret and frustration, 
falling leaf and fading tree, the sunset’s 
smouldering embers, the note of .a 
far violin. “A plague of 
sighing and grief!” say 
the sceptics. Let them say. 
In the theatre Chekhovian 
melancholy can be a pro- 
found enchantment, always 
assuming—and_ here lies 
the point—that the piece 
is not presented as some 
esoteric Russian ritual but 
is left to-speak for itself 
and to move at its own 


pace. 
Mr. JoHN BURRELL, pro- 
ducer of the Old Vic 


revival, has already suc- 
ceeded with a Shake- 
spearean history, Richard 
the Third—which partners 
Peer Gynt as the top of the 
season’s performance—and 
with the Shavian Arms 
and the Man. We gather, 
alas, that he prefers his 
Chekhov in slow-motion. 
No one wants Vanya to 
whirl on a merry-go-round, 
but Mr. Burre.i has 
chosen a bath-chair. How 
it dilly-dallies by the way! 
Our enchantment frays 
into a puzzled exaspera- 
tion. This, we murmur— 
sadly against our wish— 
will last out a night in 
Russia when nights are 
longest there. The mis- 
conception is especially unfortunate 
because the Old Vic Company, with 
Mr. Ratpu RicHarpson as Vanya and 
Mr. LAURENCE OLIVIER as doctor and 
man of the trees, is now the strongest 
cast upon our stage. It could have 
done so much with the piece—and can 
do much still if only the pauses are 
docked and the action is permitted 
to flow. 

The play, given here in the Con- 
STANCE GARNETT translation, is a 
picture of frustrated hopes in the deep 
south of Russia at the tail of the 
nineteenth century. Another title is 
“Scenes from Country Life,” but let 
no stranger to Chekhov look for a 
Russian equivalent of our English 


Yelena 
The Professor 
Voynitsky (Uncle Vanya) . . 
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Mummerset. “Such goings on!” 
chuckles the old Nurse as she watches 
the characters’ aimless to-and-fro 4nd 
listens to them while they sigh for the 
moon or write sorrow on the bosom of 
the earth. Feckless, futile? Maybe; 
but see how subtly they are established, 
how Chekhov causes us to hope and 
grieve (and laugh) with them, and how 
their shadows linger when the piece is 
done, the doctor has driven off in the 
gloom, the pens no longer scratch or 
the crickets churr, and we have heard 
the last plaint of T'elyegin’s guitar and 
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left Sonya piteously affirming in the 
autumn night: “I have faith. I have 
faith.” 

Individually, the New Theatre 
players are distinguished. Vanya is 
miserable because his life has been 
wasted and his future is a void. Loyalty 
betrayed, love scorned: what chance 
can there be for a man of forty-seven ? 
Mr. RicHarpson has mastered this 
introspective fellow who sees himself 
of all creatures most deject and 
wretched, and who is slightly ridiculous, 
entirely lovable, intolerably pathetic. 
The tragi-comic flash of melodrama at 
the end of the second act is as precisely 
judged as the third-act deflation. 
Beside Mr. RicHarpson stands Mr. - 


. Mr. Ratpx RicHarpson 
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OLIVIER’s Astrov, the doctor in per- 
manent rural exile who has what 
Vanya lacks, one redeeming passion, 
his deep-rooted love for the kingdom of 
the trees. Simply, without a hint of 
flamboyance, Mr. OLIvIER puts the 
man before us in his failings and his 
strength: none could excel the quiet 
eagerness of the speech over the chart 
to Miss MarGaReET LEIGHTON’s unheed- 
ing Yelena. Two other performances 
to honour are those of Dame SyBiL 
THORNDIKE, gruffly tender as _ the 
Nurse to whom all alarums are merely 
the children at their game, 
and of Mr. Harcourt 
WILLIAMS as the Professor 
(with a trace of Skimpole), 
Vanya’s fallen hope. Mr. 
WILLIAMs is merciless to 
the old humbug, little 
more than frock-coat, voice 
and beard. 

The Professor says of 
the house at one point: 
“It’s a perfect labyrinth 
ii People wander in 
different directions, and 
there is no finding anyone.” 
The wanderers compose 
the familiar Chekhovian 
pattern. Two of them are 
the maddeningly indolent 
Yelena of Miss LEIcuTon, 
and the Sonya whom Miss 
Joyce REDMAN transforms 
movingly into a_blesséd 
damozel: it is useless for 
her to pretend that the 
girl is plain. Miss Berry 
Harpy, an obvious relict, 
burrows into Mamma’s 
pamphlets, and Mr. GEORGE 
Revpn’s Telyegin, guest 
perpetual; is humbly con- 
tent to listen in the back- 
ground and to nod over 
the throbbing of his guitar. 

Here, surely, is a play 
fitted. Miss Tanya MoItsEI- 
WITSCH has set it imagin- 
atively. All the makings of a success 
are at hand, but—and the reservation 
is serious—the producer has allowed 
the audience to drowse and droop. 
Pools of silence, gulfs of thought—is 
Chekhov really so portentous? We 
fear that the revival, last of the New 
Theatre season, needs itself to be 
revived before we can say from. our 
hearts, as we wish to do: ‘‘So, Uncle, 
there you are.” J.C. T. 


° ° 


Underground Press 
“He was searching the narrow lateral 
sewers yesterday when he found the wire 
barrier missing and discovered.—Reuter.” 


Daily paper. 
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Souvenirs 


LTHOUGH fully conscious of the 
hard and bitter struggle that 
lies ahead Captain Sympson and 

I feel that there is a remote possibility 
that sooner or later the war will end, 
and that when we go home from the 
Middle East, even if we spend a few 
decades in Burma en route, our wives 
and aunts will expect us to present 
them on our.return with souvenirs of 
our sojourn in Egypt, Palestine and 
Syria. 

“We must not start collecting sou- 
venirs too obviously,” said Sympson, 
“or we shall be accused of wishful 
thinking; but even Mr. Churchill will 
not mind if we start amassing a few 
small objects ready for any sudden 
declaration of peace that may take us 
unawares. What do you intend to 
collect ?” 

“Knives,” I said. ‘A knife from 
Damascus, a knife from Aleppo, a 
knife from Jerusalem, all carved by 
native workmen and inscribed with the 
names of the places, so that after the 
war I can leave them lying about at 
home as paper-knives, and people will 
know I was overseas in the war 
without my having to keep introducing 
the fact into the conversation.” 

Sympsoa shook his head. 

“Tn the first place,” he said, ‘there 
will be no distinction at all in having 
been abroad in the war. It will be the 
fellow who has been in England all the 
time who will be distinguished. We 
shall cluster round him at the club 
with shy admiring glances, as he 
stands in front of the fire, his face 
unbronzed and with the interesting 
pallor of the man who has not spent 
a large part of his life in the East. 
We shall hang on his words as he tells 
us tales of the far-flung England that 
we have so often longed to visit. In 
the second place, knives are very bad 
things to collect as souvenirs.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Too dangerous,” said Sympson, 
“as any student of detective stories 
knows. At least ten per cent. of the 
best murders are done with paper- 
knives; and it is a curious fact that 
these lethal paper-knives have in- 
variably been picked up abroad. It 
is not considered sporting to murder 
even a step-uncle with an English 
paper-knife. It must always have 
been picked up abroad, and if possible, 
it should be richly chased.” 

I pondered. 

*“Whatever we collect,” I said, “‘it 
must not be bulky. We don’t want 
to be like poor Potson with his mother- 
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“Quiet! Clara! Please! Now I shall NEVER know how many 


guns are thundering in Moscow!” 


of-pearl inlaid card-and-chess table. 
He picked it up in Cairo for fifteen 
pounds, and he carried it about with 
him for three years, wherever he went. 
Getting it in and out of hotels and in 
and out of taxis and trains as he 
travelled from camp to camp cost him 
so much in tips that he had to give up 
drink. Then in the end he went home 
on Python and presented it to his 
wife, but it looked so odd downstairs 
that he had to move it to the attic 
until he can afford, after the war, to 
redecorate and refurnish a room to 
match it. That unlucky souvenir will 
cost him a small fortune by the time 
he has finished with it; and on top of 
that he has had to learn to, play chess 





—a game he hates—so as to excuse 
himself to Mrs. Potson for buying it. 
Personally I shall start buying ash- 
trays.” 

“T don’t think I shall buy anything 
at all,” said Sympson. “I shall just 
frame all the unused bar-chits that [ 
have amassed. Everywhere | have 
been, from the Yacht Club at Durban 
to the Station Mess at Abbassia, [ 
have been sold a wretched little book 
of coloured chits for use in the bar, 
and I am invariably moved on before 
I can use them up. Formed into a 
pattern under a large frame these chits 
will make an attractive mural decora- 
tion and a faithful record of my 
travels in the Second Great War.” 
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‘Lucky the other bloke’s not on to-night. 
gives a short viva-voce quiz on whatever book you've 
taken out.” 


’E usually 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


—— 


The Development of Germany 


AFTER all that has happened since 1914, it is natural 
enough that a good many persons should believe Germany 
to be the only bellicose nation west of Japan, and the source 
of all the wars that have afflicted our Western civilization 
in the last two thousand years. The real problem, however, 
is not why Germany has always been a menace to Europe 
but why it took her so long to become the menace she 
has been since 1870. The aggressive phase in a nation’s 
history seems to occur as soon as it is unified, at which point 
of its development it becomes self-conscious and eager to 
impose itself on others. Edward III, the first king since 
the Conquest with a homogeneous nation behind him, 
opened the Hundred Years’ War against France. Spain, 
unified by Ferdinand and Isabella, was the aggressive 
power of the sixteenth century ; France, unified by Richelieu, 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Meanwhile 
Germany, a huge country inhabited by tough and martial 
peoples and the scene of many devastating conflicts, had to 
wait for its unification till the second half of the nineteenth 
century. The complex causes of this long delay are fully 
and clearly explained in Monsieur EpMoND VERMEIL’S 
Germany's Three Reichs (DaKERs, 18/-), a very fine book 
which summarizes the conclusions reached by its author, a 
professor at the Sorbonne, after forty years of study, many 
of them spent in Germany. Professor VERMEIL quotes 
Nietzsche’s saying that Germany is ‘“‘of yesterday and of 
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to-morrow, and never of to-day.” Kingship in France, 
Professor VERMEIL writes, proceeded from the parts to the 
whole. In Germany the vast but vague and external idea 
of the Holy Roman Empire failed to realize itself, the free 
towns of the middle ages, which might have formed the 
nucleus of a Germany unified from the south-west, collapsed, 
and Germany drifted into a loose confederation of more 
than two hundred monarchies. The longing for unity, 
expressed in Nietzsche’s saying, grew through the centuries, 


- and eventually, after Frederick the Great had moved the 


political direction of Germany from the south-west to the 
north-east, found its realization in the hegemony imposed 
by Prussia. It was the railways and the industrialization 
of the nineteenth century which made it comparatively 
simple for Bismarck to give Germany the unity it 
had dreamed of through so many centuries. The ferocity 
with which the Germans have misused this gift may be 
partly due to the long time they had to wait for it. 
H. K. 


All this Art 
It is—believe it or not— quite possible to live the working 


* life of a painter without coming across a single fellow- 


craftsman living in sin or divorced. One does not pretend 
that fiction has a monopoly of these unfortunates; but 
fiction is naturally concerned with that tension between 
the artist and society which is the bane of both. The 
gifted child and subsequent celebrity who permeates Miss 
Naomi Roype Smitn’s memorable Fire- Weed (MACMILLAN, 
10/6) springs from a county family just intelligent enough 
to foster a sport; and his public school (pre-last-war) does 
its best to fit him in. (To-day there are “educationists” 
sensible enough to let such boys get on with their work at 
eleven.) Yet even the freedom of the Continent and a 
career in no whit abate the demands of Rufus Greyne’s 
colossal selfishness. You wonder why a groaning world— 
the world of two wars—should have to carry such a burden. 
Finally a bare-foot dancer, a Trilby de nos jours, gives 
Rufus a chance. Her refreshing portrait is only one of a 
masterly series, among whom a vulgar and rapacious 
chatelaine, entirely acceptable to her milieu, stands with 
unerring aptitude for all that an artist would and must 
reject. o H.P.E. 





The Popish Plot 


This reprint (The Popish Plot, by Sir Jonn Po.iock, 
with a new preface, 21/-) of a book published more than 
forty years ago should have been made before now; but 
publishers often prefer novelty, however mediocre, to work 
of permanent value. In this case the CAMBRIDGE UNIVER- 
sity Press have stepped into the breach and produced a fine 
volume. The print alone is first class. Those who admired 
the book in 1903 and read the controversy aroused by it 
will be interested in the new preface in which the author 
summarizes the support he has received from distinguished 
historians and lawyers. As Andrew Lang wrote, the book 
is as exciting as a detective story; but it is also written in 


fine English quite up to the level of Macaulay and Froude 


and it gave for the first time a shrewd portrait of Charles II 
and of his success in “giving Parliament enough rope to 
hang itself.” The anti-Catholic violence of the seventeenth- 
century mob was repeated in the Gordon Riots one hundred 
years later and resembles the German anti-semitic violence 
of to-day. ‘The reader rather regrets that the author was 
unable to enlarge his volume to include the turn of the 
wheel when Oates and his coJaborators were appropriately 
dealt with; but all this can be found in Thomas Seccombe’s 
Twelve Bad Men. ‘The historian will appreciate the author’s 
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mastery of political issues raised and contemporary methods 
of dealing with them. The lawyer will be interested in 
the account (particularly praised by Chief Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes) of the criminal courts as they were under 
men like Scroggs. E. S. P. H. 


Twenty Years After 


That sustained interest in the novels of Charlotte Yonge 
which a Times Literary Supplement of 1943 stigmatized as 
“deplorable ” burgeons delightfully in Mrs. Susan Hicks 
BEACH’s sequel to The Heir of Redclyffe. Miss Yonge herself, 
we are told, reshuffled her immortal pack of Edmonstones 
and Morvilles with the view to a re-deal; but second 
thoughts convinced her that her public would never stand 
Amabel—doomed to a widow’s black silk and lace cap at 
twenty-two—reverting to matrimony. Amabel’s new 
annalist has no such scruples. But as she assumes—and 
how cleverly!—not only the Yonge vernacular but the 
Yonge outlook, modified by the passage of twenty years, 
she is bound to produce a thoroughly Yonge-ish pretext for 
Amabel’s re-emergence into society. This of course is the 
début of Guy’s orphan daughter; and it is Amabel and Mary 
Verena (Fassr, 10/6), in a brilliant setting of resuscitated 
contemporaries, who will keep, one foresees, not only the 
Yonge addict but any connoisseur of a period-piece gaily 
and not uncritically entertained. One says “entertained” 
advisedly: for whether it was rightly judged inimitable or 
whether it had vanished by 1868 in any case, the sincere 
and moving piety of the original is gone—and with it the 
gift of tears. H. P. E. 

The Home Guard 

In Britain’s Home Guard (Harrap, 6/-) Mr. JoxHn 
Bropuy, who joined the L.D.V. in May 1940, gives an 
interesting account of what is no doubt the largest unpaid 
army in history, tracing its development from the early 
days, when ‘Molotov cocktails” were its most formidable 
weapon, down to its final phase as a well-trained force of 
nearly two million men, adequately equipped for its own 
purposes. The very well reproduced portrait studies of 
Home Guards by Mr. Eric Kennington will please many 
readers, though some may weary after a time of a certain 
sameness in the expression of mingled ardour and idealism 
worn by Mr. Kennington’s sitters. 

In Jt All Happened Before (Harrap, 10/6), Mr. JonHn 
RADNOR narrates the story of England’s Home Guards 
from King Alfred’s Fyrd, a general levy raised against the 
Danes, down to the Home Guard of the present war. Mr. 
RapDNor has made a thorough study of the weapons wielded 
by our ancestors. It appears to be the aspect of his 
subject that appeals most keenly to him, and he is at his 
best in the chapter called “The Reign of the Long-Bow,” 
which contains an excellent description of the effect of 
that weapon from Crécy to Agincourt. But there is 
much of incidental interest throughout the book—for 
example, a reference in a mid-Victorian paper to the 
artists who had joined the Volunteers during a scare of 
invasion—‘‘Such splendid beards, worthy of Titian, and 
such fine faces!” H. K. 


Tale of Two Islands 

Three people are the focus of interest in Miss ELIZABETH 
GovupGr’s new and very long novel Green Dolphin Country 
(HopDER AND StouGcurTon, 12/6), two sisters and the man 
whom they both love. Their careers are followed in detail 
if not from the cradle to the grave at least from the school- 
room to the slippered fireside, and it is the book’s best 
claim to attention that the drama of their lives runs 
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through all their days and that remarkable as their physical 
adventures often are it is the greatest adventure of all, the 
adventure of the human spirit finding its full stature, late 
or early, which in all three cases matters most. The story 
is really a simple one: two early-Victorian little girls living 
in the Channel Islands, their childhood friendship with 
handsome merry William Ozanne, and the love between 
William and little Marguerite and of the elder Marianne 
for William, which grows out of it. By and by William, 
on the other side of the world in New Zealand, writes 
home to ask that his sweetheart may come out to marry 
him, and by a slip of the pen, made more credible by the 
fact that he uses a whisky bottle to aid composition, he 
writes Marianne instead of Marguerite. When the wrong 
girl arrives William, realizing the painful situation in which 
he has placed her, marries her and tries to save her from 
the consequences of his mistake. A curiously luminous 
book which leaves a strong impression of sunshine and 
windy skies. B. E. S. 





z From Chatham to Portsmouth 

As Commander F. W. (Vat) ENGHOLM (late R.N.) says 
in the preface to his book, T'he Story of H.M.S. Victory 
(Liypsay DrumMonpD, 10/-), though many books have been 
written about this famous ship, he has attempted to give 
a complete history of her exploits from the day her keel 
was laid in 1757 to the present day. He leaves it to 
Admiral Sir R. G. R. Evans, K.C.B., D.S.O., to add in the 
foreword that the book was written during the Battle of 
Britain and that the work went on as the bombs fell. In 
it a great many people may find facts that they did not 
know before. Thousands of oak trees were felled and sent 
to Chatham from Kent, the New Forest, Canada and the 
Black Forest. Her decks were made of the finest teak, 
so cherished that special holystones were hewn from 
natural Maltese lava. She was designed by Mr. Slade on 
the improved lines of the Royal George under the instruction 
of Mr. Pitt. We read that Chatham was like a fair-ground 
on the day of the great ship’s launching, and that it took 
three months to man her. Then there follows a short 
unpretentious account of the Victory’s exploits up to the 
time of the Nelson command. The rest of the story is well 
known, but the author does what few others have done— 
he gives us pictures of the ordinary seamen aboard and 
of life below decks. The really beautiful illustrations 
by Kay Stewart add to the interest. B. E. 





“ No—this is the Portal over bere.’ 
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“This is going to 


S we came out of the woodland 
path into the lane we heard 
the faint tinkling of a piano. 

Rutherford said ‘‘That sounds like 
something,” and we walked towards 
the music. After a minute or two we 
saw it: a small country inn, all alone 
in the moonlight. 

“Ah,” we said, through parched 
lips. We were going to enjoy our five- 
mile walk after all. 

It was not easy at first to place our 
order; the little bar was fairly full, for 
one thing; for another, a stout lady 
in a blue serge costume was dancing 
on the counter. Considering that the 
ceiling was so low that she had to 
dance in what was practically a sitting 
position she maintained her balance 


cost you about two hundred and fifty clothing coupons.” 


Night-Spot 


admirably. We waited until she had fin- 
ished and had been helped down by her 
accompanist, a man of about seventy 
in a rusty black suit; then Rutherford, 
after applauding with the rest of the 
customers, said “‘Two pints.” 

“Two pints for the officers,” said the 
landlord. ‘‘Mrs. Moore wears a watch 
on ’er leg.” 

“T beg your pardon?” said Ruther- 
ford. 

“Mrs. Moore,” said the landlord, 
‘wears a watch on ’er leg. Two pints.” 
He placed them before us. “Mrs. 
Moore!” 

“Yes, dearie?” 

“Tell the officers the time.” 

The whole bar screamed with 
laughter as the dancer, now collapsed 


panting on to a narrow wall-seat, 
hitched up her skirt delicately to reveal 
a small wrist-watch encircling her left 
leg above the knee. A _ red-headed 
man of about forty, who had up to now 
been half out of sight under the seat, 
rummaging in a suit-case, came out 
backwards and made a great show of 
comparing Mrs. Moore’s watch with 
his own. “Time we ’ad another 
song,” he announced, and the pianist 
instantly struck up the introduction to 
“Trish Eyes.” 

“T give you your popular favourite, 
Charlie Weston!” announced the red- 
headed man. 

‘Good old Charlie!” shouted the bar. 

“Thank you, Bert, ladies and gents,” 
said a fat man in shirt-sleeves and 
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policeman’s trousers, coming forward 
from a table in the corner. 

He had a powerful voice, its quality 
similar to that of an Underground 
porter’s, and managed to hold his own 
against the rest of the company, 
lustily though it accompanied him 
from the very first bar. He sang with 
his eyes closed and one hand tucked 
delicately inside his open shirt, and 
appeared not to hear a bottle-and-tray 
obbligato supplied by a fatter and 
shorter man in a check cap and dark 
city overcoat who stood by the piano 
beating a tin tray with a pint bottle 
and weeping. : 

Rutherford shouted something to 
me. 

“What?” I bawled. 

He put his mouth to my ear. “I 
don’t believe it,” he screamed. 

I had not the energy to reply. 

Bert, of the red hair, had now 
extracted a ventriloquist’s doll from 
his suit-case. For the time being it 
sat on Mrs. Moore’s knee while Bert 
joined in the current item with a pair 
of bones. 

During the relatively quiet period 
following Charlie’s song I managed to 
get two more pints. I say “relatively 
quiet,” because Mrs. Moore was singing 
“Cuddle Up Closer, Do,” to Bert’s 
doll, and a man in a pin-striped suit 
behind the piano was singing “‘Mac- 
namara’s Band,” and, in fact, kept 
this up all the time, irrespective of 
any Official centre-stage item. 

Bert, who seemed to have taken a 
fancy to me, asked me whether he 
should put a mouse-trap in Charlie’s 
pocket for singing ‘Irish Eyes” so 
badly. He had the mouse-trap in his 
hand, all ready set, but I managed to 
dissuade him from this over-vicious 
criticism and he made his way to the 
counter, from which he began his 
turn with the doll. He was a riot. 
He wore a small bowler hat with a 
feather in it, and a pair of check 
bloomers pulled on over his trousers. 
Bert dideverything. Hesang, danced, 
ventriloquized, conjured and juggled. 


In between items he drank a pint of 


beer at a single draught before coming 
down to rummage in his suit-case, 
which- was full of playing-cards, silk 
handkerchiefs, china eggs, _ billiard- 
balls and potatoes. 

“Order, ladies and gentlemen, 
please!”’ cried the man in the city coat 
continuously. It was certainly getting 
noisy, and he had now clearly estab- 
lished himself as master of ceremonies, 
beating his tin tray without cease. 
Everybody in the bar wanted to 
entertain at once, the more modest 
performers being content to sing where 
they sat, but others, coveting Bert’s 


position on the counter, trying to 


clamber up on chairs and tables to- 


usurp him. All, at one time or 
another, fell over Bert’s suit-case, 
which he had left in the middle of the 
floor. 

Suddenly with the simultaneous 
termination of Mrs. Moore’s “Father, 
Dear Father, Come Home With Me 
Now,” Bert’s “It’s a Sin To Tell a Lie,” 
the pianist’s “Volga Boat Song” 
(first four bars only, repeated ad lib.), 
and ‘‘ Your Baby Has Gone Down the 
Plug-’ole,” recited in a shrill voice by 
an elderly gentleman with a white 
waterfall moustache, there was a quite 
uncanny hush, lasting about five 
seconds. Then the man in the city 
coat struck the tray a shattering 
crack and announced, “Ladies and 
gents, one of the officers will now 
sing!” 

My relief was only mild when I saw 
Rutherford being led to the slaughter. 
I knew my own turn was tocome. He 
elected to render “There’s No Place 
Like Home,” which he sang very much 
off pitch, accompanied by bones, 
bottle-and-tray and massed _ voices. 
It was only my sense of loyalty to a 
brother officer which caused me to 
shake my head vigorously at Bert 
when he held up his mouse-trap at me 
and raised inquiring eyebrows. The 
applause accorded Rutherford’s effort 
was a tribute to his uniform, I felt, 
rather than to his artistry. 

My own number, “The Tin Gee-gee,” 
was very well received, and Bert him- 
self came up and pounded me on the 
back with tears in his eyes. Even 
Rutherford, I think, was a little 
surprised, laughing and wagging his 
head appreciatively long after I had 
again become a mere member of the 
audience. 

After this, things began to get out 
of hand again. - Mrs. Moore was 
hoisted on the counter again to sing 
“Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly?” 
while Bert, who had somehow managed 
to get on the landlord’s side of the 
counter, produced an incredible number 
of potatoes from her plump legs. The 
man behind the piano found new 
strength, and “Macnamara’s Band’ 
would almost have drowned “Kelly” 
if the rest of the company had not 
taken sides, with Charlie—who had 
now added a policeman’s tunic and 
helmet to his costume and was about 
to leave—throwing in his weight on 
Mrs. Moore’s side. 

Then, quite suddenly, the whole 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 


are necessarily available for export. 
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thing was over. Bert, his equipment 
packed away, was going round collect- 
ing coppers in a broken brown jug. 
“Good old Bert!” cried the contri- 
butors, crashing their tributes into this 
receptacle, each pointing out some 
corner of the bar that Bert had not 
visited, and calling out “Have you 
paid Bert ?”’ to all suspected defaulters. 

The pianist, stooping, bade us all 
good night and scuttled out. The 
policeman, thumbs feeling vaguely for 
his belt, swayed towards the door. 
Mrs. Moore sat quietly behind a pint 
glass, flushed and happy, smiling 
gently as parting guests had a last 
look at the time by her watch. The 
Macnamara’s Bandsman had fallen 
asleep behind the piano. Rutherford 
and I found our caps and bade every- 
one good night. 

“You want to come in of a Tuesday,” 
said the landlord, mopping down the 
counter. “We reckon to have a bit 
of a sing-song Tuesdays.” 

We said we regretted that we were 
only in the neighbourhood on two 
days’ special duty. 

“IT mean proper,” said the landlord 
—“with items—none of this ’ere 
spontaneous combustion.” 

Walking back in the moonlight by 
the woodland path, Rutherford began 
to form his theory that the whole thing 
had been a sort of psychic phenomenon. 
There, in the silent forest, I was 
almost inclined to agree. But when 
he went on to expand the idea, going 
back on the train the next morning, 
I was more sceptical. Rutherford, of 
course, had not found a mouse-trap in 
his pocket on the way down to 
breakfast. J.B. B. 

° ° 


T’llTak’ the Low Road 


e OU had better fly out,” the 
Group Captain told me at 
Halifax. “It’s about four 

thousand miles from here to Van- 

couver, and there’s no time to lose. 

It would take you more than four 

days by train. We’ve got a bomber 

leaving for Montreal in a few minutes 
and you'll just make connections 
nicely with the commercial airline 
there. I'll phone through now and 
get you a priority seat in their plane.” 

_ “What happens if every seat is 

already taken by a priority man?” I 

asked. 

“Oh, they might throw one of them 
off anyway,” he said. ‘“‘They’re very 
good about that. But if they were all 
high priority passengers you’d have 
to wait till next day.” 

And that is what happened. Still, 
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even after losing a day I was far ahead 
of the train. It took a train three days 
and four nights to get from Montreal 
to Vancouver, whereas the plane took 
only a night. 

The following day I was again 
pushed from my seat (metaphorically 
speaking, but only just) by a high 
priority man, and I began to wonder 
if the Group Captain’s message had 
contained as powerful a charge as he 
imagined, or if he had phoned at all. 
However, the day after that I was 
given a seat, and I was still saving 
time by air transport. If I had left 
Montreal by train on the Sunday night 
when I first arrived there I’d have got 
to Vancouver on Thursday morning. 
Now I was leaving by plane on 
Tuesday night, and I’d get to Van- 
couver on Wednesday morning. Which 
was pretty wonderful, really. 

At least, it would have been wonder- 
ful if we had got off. But there was a 
slight mist on the field, which hung 
there annoyingly for hours, and the 
pilots and weather expert told us it 
would lift any minute, but it didn’t. 
“Any time now and we'll be off to 
the races,” the stewardess said, after 
getting the latest dope from the pilots. 
“Which races?” a fidgety old man 
asked. “The slow bicycle races?” 

Early on Wednesday morning we 
got off. Most of us were pretty 
sleepy by then, sleepy enough to doze 
in our chairs. The plane had no berths, 
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but we didn’t mind that. The heating 
system was excellent and the chairs 
soft and we were weary enough to doze 
off without any trouble, lulled by the 
motors. And anyhow, we all got a 
good long sleep at Winnipeg, in real 
beds at a real hotel, while our plane 
was grounded by fog. Some of us 
slept right through lunch-time, tea- 
time, and dinner-time on Wednesday, 
but that didn’t matter; our plane was 
still waiting patiently for us and so 
was the fog. The air was quite clear 
a few feet above the field, we were told, 
and a few hundred yards beyond the 
field. Early on Thursday morning it 
was actually clear on the field itself, 
and away we flew, quick as an arrow, 
though not quite as quick as a train 
which was coming down the Fraser 
Valley into Vancouver at that moment, 
fifteen hundred miles west of us. One 
consoling thing, though, was that the 
company paid our hotel bills. 

This consolation was, even more 
intense at Lethbridge, in Alberta, 
where we spent two whole days, bring- 
ing us to Saturday, though not to 
Vancouver. The fog which seemed to 
have been following us from Montreal 
did not stay with us during our entire 
sojourn in Lethbridge, though it hung 
about loyally enough at first. After 
a time it appeared to get restless 
and went whizzing off to Vancouver; 
at any rate, just when we thought it 
was clear enough to leave Lethbridge 
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we heard it was no longer clear 
enough to land in Vancouver. But on 

Saturday afternoon we heard that 
things were clear at the moment in 
Vancouver, so down we buzzed, getting 
there in a couple of hours or so... . 
I am not quite sure how long it took, 
because time was beginning to mean 
very little to me. 

_ Just after we got to Vancouver the 
fog shut down again and stayed that 
way for a week, so we were really 
rather lucky after all. As it was, I got 
there only two and a half days later 
than the Sunday train from Montreal. 
The Wing Commander who met me at 
the airport (after the receipt of my 
ninth or tenth telegram) asked me if 
it was my first trip across the continent 
by air, and I said it was. 

“How did you like it?” he asked. 

“Oh, it’s all right if you’re not in 
a hurry,” I said. ‘It’s rather like the 
old coaching days. I can see the 
return of the inn. There’s too much 
bustle these days anyhow.” 
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Old English Custom 


LADY sweet and kind is she, 
Into my heart she infiltrated; 
Though I but saw her bypass me 
I love her till I’m liquidated. 
J.B.N. 
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“Sorry I can’t help you, old man, I’m in exactly the same position myself.” 
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HEAD AND SHOULDERS ABOVE THE REST 


“GREYS 


CIGARETTES 
fust honest-to-goodness tobacco 
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By appointment 
CHARLES H. PUGH, LTO. 


A REMINDER TO 
ATCO OWNERS! 


ATCO-OPERATION, the most efficient and 
liberal-spirited service facilities ever operated 
for any mechanical product, and acknowledged 
with enthusiasm by tens of thousands of Atco 
Owners, will be available as soon as conditions 


permit. Please keep in touch with your Atco 


Depot Manager or your Dealer, who will do 


everything in their power to help you. ° 


(alr GO 


CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD., 
WHITWORTH WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 9 

















ANNOUNCING 
THE 


AUSTIN 38 


for after the war 


Compared with the 1939 model, this eight will have 
several new and important Teatures — the results of 
war-time testing and experience. 

Among others, these include lubrication refinements 
giving longer life for bearings, improved radiator, 
steering and gear box, quieter, stronger back-axle 
mechanism and better engine suspension. In short, the 
Austin Eight after the war 
will be even more efficient, 
more comfortable, more 
dependable than ever. 





*In addition to this 8, the 
Austin post-war programme 
will comprise 10, 12 & 16h.p. 
cars—four-door saloons only, 
with choice of three colours 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM, 





















THE TICKETS 
WILL BE 
BOOKED 


The day will come when forgotten places and new 
scenes will cast a spell over your memory and 
your imagination. The spirit of travel will move 
restlessly within you, and the 
tickets will be booked. And with 
you will go your Antler 
Luggage, a distinguished 
and accommodating ser- 
vant to your possessions. 


You can’t get Antler 

Luggage now but superb 

designs will be ready 
. for the day. 


EANTLER 


The World’s Best Luggage 


B. BROOKS & CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
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‘Don't 
let a Sood 


mandown 


OLD HENTY TALKS TO 
TRANSPORT EXECUTIVES 


“A N operator I know found This practice has paid double 
“RUGGED a simple way of cutting | dividends. When tyre-saving 
down outside repair bills. To | became so important this parti- 


SANDEPENDENCE encourage his drivers to report | cular operator made the same 


the first sign of any trouble, he | systemapplytotyres. Whenever 








RITONS have ever been noted for their RUGGED insisted that the maintenance | a driver says his tyres need atten- 
3 INDEPENDENCE and INDIVIDUALISM. The “Midland a, cae an aes La ee ee 
. Employers’”’ can justly lay claim to these virtues... driver’s report. Often as not the | times of course, it so happens 
after nearly 50 years of Private Enterprise they have, to-day, fault could be remedied on the ! that an over-conscientious driver 
the largest Net Premium Income of any Company transacting spot. If this could not be done, | wantsatyre returned for retread- 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, with Administration and if it was not practical totake | ing when there are still many 
costs of only 12%. the vehicle out of service, first | safe miles to be had out of it. A 


’ not only aid repairs andalittletactusually | littletactatsuchtimeshas usually 
give complete Indemnity under the various Workmen’s yest oo = bens Bi a ee ee 
Compensation Acts and Common Law, they also provide an ssalaaaeae Fah bea ae ns ge ee ow i sug: 
unique ACCIDENT PREVENTION SERVICE. never took any notice of him. | Careful drivers are encouraged 
and ‘old soldiers’ 


MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’ Se ee cae ee ee 


tions on FITTING—record these instructions cang- | the blame for their 


The policies issued by the ‘* Midland Employers’ ’ 

















MUTUAL ASSURANCE LIMITED FULLY and follow them whenever you RIT or RE-FIT | carelessness on 
Head Office: WATERLOO STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 2 wh canteen Boat oo someone else. 
Branches all over the Country. ISSUED IN THE INTERESTS OF 
Premium Income exceeds £3,306,715. Gen. Manager, Allan S. Barnfield, O.B.E, NATIONAL TYRB ECONOMY BY H E N L E Y T Y R E Ss 








HENLEY’S TYRE AND RUBBER CO. LTD., SPRINGFIELD HOUSE, WESTCOTT, DORKING, SURREY 














Stomach Trouble 


Stomach Trouble—usually recognised by 
persistent or recurring pain, among other 
symptomis—is something you should see 
your Doctor about. For Indigestion (or 
Dyspepsia) which is the kind of stomach 
upset which even 
the healthiest 
peoplesufferfrom 
attimes, however, 












Listen wilh 


LKCO 


Radio 









Dyspepsia 
Tablets have 
bf much to 
y recommend 
them. They contain 
ingredients which 
speedily relieve pain, 
neutralising excess acid 
and restoring stomach 
balance. Whether your Indigestion is 
in the form of Flatulence, Heartburn, 
or general Stomach Discomfort, two of 
these Tablets taken after the meal (you 
suck them like sweets) will prevent 
distress. Meggeson Bismuth Dyspepsia 
Tablets may be obtained from qualified 
chemists only. Price 1/6 and 3/10, 
inclusive of Purchase Tax. 
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MEGGESON — FAMOUS FOR 148 YEARS 


AND ALL KINDRED ILLS 


CURICONES 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CHEMISTS 








FOR 






Tele. : Sheffield 22283 (4 lines) 


J.STEAD € CO. LTD, SHEFFIELD 2 
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The ‘Z’ type Coventry Climax engine, 
one of the range of commercial engines 
developed by 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED, COVENTRY 











is still made, as ever, from 


pure tobacco—matured and mellowed by 
ageing in the wood; free from artificial scents 
and flavouring. 


| 
GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND | 


_ Sabre Engine is a simple affair to look at, 
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Why give us all 
the tricky jobs? 


The supercharger clutch cone for the Napier 


but the specification called for exceptional 
frictional properties, very exact dimen- 
sions and strength to resist the stresses 
involved in running at 25,000 revolutions 
per minute. Getting all three just right 
wasn’t easy but it was the sort of job we 
like. We're prepared to look into any and 
every question which comes within the wide 
scope of our activities and even if our technical 
people generally greet every new problem by saying * 
something like * Why give us all the tricky jobs ? ’ — it’s a fact that the more 


tricky the problem the more enthusiastic they become about finding the answer. 


MINTEX BRAKE AND CLUTCH LININGS 


AND FRICTION MATERIALS 
BRITISH BELTING & ASBESTOS LIMITED - CLECKHEATON (YORKS) AND LONDON 


jointings; manufacturers of Machinery Belting for all industrial purposes; manufac- 


68 Spinners, weavers and manufacturers of Asbestos yarns, cloths, tapes, packings and 
‘ose (turers of “ Mintex”’ Brake and Clutch Linings and other friction materials. 








What has 
a Watel: 
to do 


with paint ? 





. » in fact, in the 
Jenson & Nicholson laboratories paint gets “ clocked-in” and “ clocked- 
out.” 

This is in the viscosity test—just another of the many Jenson & 


You don't watch watches, but watches watch paint . 


Nicholson tests to ensure finer paints for all purposes. A specified 
quantity of paint is placed in a vessel of predetermined size and shape 
with an accurately sized aperture in the base, and according to the time 
taken for the paint to flow through, so the correctness of the viscosity is 
ascertained. Correct paint viscosity is one of the determining factors in 
ensuring easy working and freedom from tears. Jenson & Nicholson's 
paints shed no tears, that is why users are always satisfied with them 
and why they are being employed so extensively on industrial war work, 


and for preserving property. 
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Admirable 
(‘vichton 


j= PERFECT SERVANT, who “knew 



















his place”. But, when he was wrecked 
with his “betters” on a desert isle it was 
Until, of 


course, the rescue—when the admirable 


Crichton who took control. 


Crichton became once more the perfect 
servant, speaking only when spoken to. 
A good story but dated. 
true today. 


It doesn’t ring 
Master and Man, Employer 
and Servant, Manufacturer and Supplier, 
all of us are learning quickly that we are 
all in the same boat. And the quicker we 
learn the better. Simmonds part is to serve 
industry. We do not find our tasks menial 
—nor do we wish to control our customers. 
We are treated as trusted servants — and 


as such we are proud of our job. 








SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LIMITED, 
GREAT WEST ROAD, LONDON. 





SIMMOND.~ 


S ervants fo Industry 


SPIRE 
A BETTER 
WAY OF 


FIXING 














There are already 316 
types of Spire Nuts 
making assembly easier 
and cheaper for our 
customers. Perhaps 
number 317 will be 

answer to your 
assembly problem. 


mR 


A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP. 
LONDON: MELBOURNE* MONTREAL: PARIS: NEW YORK’ LOS ANGELES 
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BY ROVAL COM,MMAND 





"Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly, knew that their excellence had 
made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch 
Cigarettes have been made to the same high 
standards as won the approval of that Eminent 
Personage and his friends; they are rolled of 
the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of 


those whose palates appreciate perfection. 





BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 


Flat 15 for 2/3 - 25 for 3/9 
100 for 15/- 
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